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ABSTRACT ' .* . 

This paper, the last in a series of five on the 
current state of .citizen education, forecasts likely societal futures 
and explores the effectiveness of specific citizen edncatiori 
interventions vithin varied societal contexts* The content is 
presented in four parts* The first part summarizes -the tasks of 
citizen, education, in the preparation of effective citizens and the 
enfranchisement of citizens. The second part on alternative future 
contexts discusses the importance of interpretive concepts, the basic 
long-term modernization trend, the emergence of cotantertrend forces, 
.t^dencies opposing the modernization trend, ^nd a developing vision 
of aTtsaosformed society. The next part discusses four critical issui 
areas: energy and Environment, vork and citizen rolps, the 
fundamental role o£ industrial-economic rationality, and knowledge 
values and goaJfe* The last part examines th£ type and probable 
efficacy of citi£ep education interventions y in each of the following 
four cases: extrapolative futures citizen education "going with"; 
extrapolative future; citizen education opposing; transforming 
future: citizen education "going trith 11 ; and transforming future: 
citizen education opposing, several, critiques are appended. (EH) 
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)REWORD „ - . 

Education for effective and resppnsible citizen- 
hip should not be separated from its societal context - 
itizen' education arid activity should be informed by a ■ 
vision of alternatives facing society aricT'an apprecia- 
tion of the long-term consequences of. political choice* 

In this essay* Willis Hainan urges us to stai)d 
back fran the events of the pre sept and' to 'attempt to , 
understand the forces underlying societal stability and 
change . Dr. Hanran proposes that the concept of^indus- 
trialization provides, a key for interpreting the major 
developments of our times, and also- presents unique!' 
problems for the exercise of' eitizenshiR. Hi^'essa^ 
contains an exploration of likely alternative fut 
to help us understand whether present barriers for 
citizen activity are likely to lessen or 'increase, 
dominant characteristics of industrialization ^ nasce 
signs of transformation to a* new ,f post-industrial ,T e^ 
and the kinds of citizen Activity likely to 
ize both futures are discu&sed. * 1 

* To* examine the educational implications of His 
essay from a range of perspectives, The U.S. Office o 
Education (USOE) Citizen Education staff asked for ^ 
critiques, from several persons tocwiedgeable, aboilt 
future studies and experts in education, political 
scifenc** global studies, and public policy. Some of 
their remarks appear as footnotes, within the text* and 
each response Is reproduced in appendix B, , The review^ 
ers- question seme of the essay's assumptions and * v 
statements; we hope that thjs format helps stimulate 
dialog about the societal context, of citizenship and * 
its relevance to education. . . 
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:ed valuable advice and editorial assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The anticipated feasibility and effectiveness of inter- 
ventions to foster citizen education depend critically on the 
future societal context> How appropriate a specific interven- 
tion would seem, what barriers it would encounter, * what* 
counteracting forces might render it ineffectual — edl depend 
on the societal context witltin which ii has to oper^fe, 

- The purpose of' forecasting .societal futures is to reduce 
the uncertainty about this future context* While numerous 
approaches have been applied to delineating alternative 
futures,l&ost of them essentially* fail into two classes* One 
group uses tire principle that social systems .tend to exhibit 
considerable continuity through time, and amount to "variat- 
ions of past trends* The other group is based on some sort of 
mod^I or theory at>out how social change takes place and 
what forces produce ij. In the past decade or so several 
alternative societal futures have been projected -* some as 
aids to policy research for various Government agencies -and 
business organizations, and a few as popular books* 2/ 

In the following, discussion I shall attempt, *to, cib three 
things: 

** 

K Summariz^he tasks of citizen education in a way 
that is particularly suited to testing them against 
alternative future societal contexts; 

y 

2, Summarize the most pertinent uncertainties about 
this future context, based on existing studies of the future; 
and 

■ ■ ' ^ 

3. Explore the . feasibility and effectiveness of inter- 
ventions to achieve these tasks as they are affected by the 
way society's future actually evolves. . 
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THE TASKS OF CITIZEN EDUCATION 

Two questions are of central concern: 

What really is the basic problem in citizen education? 

What are reasonable expectations regarding outcomes 
from citizen education programs or other interventions? 

I hope to indicate the answer to the first question by 
the end of this section* The remainder of the discussion will 
deal with the second question.* / * 

It will be useful to summarize here the components of 
effective citizen education in terms, of the tasks involved. 
(For more information on this subject, the reader is referred 
to the draft document, "Citizen Education Today," prepared 
by^ffewg National Center for Voluntary Action 'under contract 
with'the U.S. Office of Education, Citizen Education Office.) 
These tasks are not those of childhood and youth, nor are they 
the responsibility solely of the schools. They are tasks 6f 
lifelong education, and are contributed to (or in some cases 
vitiated bjj all social institutions particularly those of 
Government, education, business, labor, the media, the home, 
the community, and voluntary associations. 

•Commentators on Harman's essay formulated the essential 
. issues of citizen education in these ways. Betty Reardon 
believes the central issues for citi2^n education are "how the 
values articulated in the Declaration of Independence will 
apply equalljr to all Americans, and hpw the U.S. will adjust 
to a future in which our t global hegemony gives way to a just 
participatory role in a world system based on .equity," 
Lee Anderson summarizes major issues as "Whfet'lS the 
character of the problems and difficulties individual citizens 
dncount^r, in relating* to the culture ,of modernized 
societies?. ..Who experiences these problems and difficulties 
most intensely? When in the life cycle are they particularly 
salient?" 

Ronald Brunner comments: "The traditional gonl of citifeen 
education in a democratic society is to enhance the ability 
and the opportunity of every citizen to think independently 
and effectively, and to act on the result in trie face of 
inevitable uncertainty." 



The tasks are of two sorts: those that contribute to 
preparing the individual for effective citizenship, arid those 
that correct for ways in which an imperfect society 
disenfranchises citizens and erects barriers to full enjoyment 
of citizen privileges and powers. With no pretense of being 
definitive, the following list is adequate for pre^rit purposes: 

Preparing for Effective Citizenship 

1. Measures to impart understanding of society and its # 
institutions^ of the b^sic values and premises on which a 
democratic society is built, and the specific political, legal, 
and social institutions that express these; of the role of law 
and problems of the contemporary legal system; of the 
mechanisms of political participatitm^ representation, and 
access; of the serious problems that beset tbe modern world; 

' of global interdependence and the requirements for an 
effective global order. , 

2. Measures to develop skills of citizenship,- 
particularly the, abilities to acquire information, analyze 
issues, and achieve accesi to the political system r and the 
capability of self-management! 

3* Measures to educe awareness of value issues and 
perspectives; of the difficult balance to be achieved among 
the fundamental values of .liberty, 'equality, and community; 
of the bases for our concepts of justice, plurali9m r dispersion 
of powers, and rjghts of minorities; of the transcendent 
humari experience underlying our mostba&ic values. 

4. Measures to foster attitudes of self-esteem,' the 

brotherhood of man, and communion with the whole. 

* 

5. Measures to encoysage involvement in civil life, to 
enhance community self-determination, to promote acts of 
, global 'citizenship. * 

^Enfranchisement of citizens 

. * 

1. Measures to increase the viability of decentralized 
institutions and communities units small enough so that the 
individual counts. 



2. Measures to reduce , centralization of power and 
control — e,g., to enhance self-government of neighborhoods 
/ and local governments, 4 

/ 3. Measures to encourage a mutually exploratory mode 

I of dealing with complex issues ^nd problems te*g<, land use 

decisions that will have regional iW>acts), as contrasted with 
* an adversary mode (in which the ciu^enry either has to bow 
/.to the superior power of large arid rich, institutions to carry 

on this kind of conflict, or has to n throw\tself in front of the 

bulldozers" in some form of costly confront 

A* Measures to increase the extent to*wfiich citizen^ 
have access* to a variety of .viewpoints and backgrounds, 
communities contain a* broader cross section of the total 
. citizenry, and the tendency is reduced for whole groups to be 
disenfranchised because of isolation (e*g*, poor, minorities). 

5- Measures to strengthen the voluntsfty sector and to 
increase opportunities for citizen involvement — including 
involvement at regional, national, ^nd global levels with 
issues that are resolvable only at those levels.*' 



♦Lee Anderson comments: T 'The two classes of tasks* 
preparing for effective^ citizenship and the enfranchisement 
of citizens, are treated as if the two sets of tasks occupy 
identical positions in logical gpacej Le. they *re two sub-sets 
of a single set/ This is, of course, not the case. The set of 
taskfe relating to citizen enfranchisement emerges only 
because the first set of tasks is in fact impossibly to achieve 
within the existing societal content" 




While on the one han&modern society can provide time, 
- tbolg, and resource for *these tasks to an unprecedented 
extent, on the other hand it presents unique barriers to their 
accomplishment. The very' complexity of the technical and 
political Issues of modern industrial, society inhibits- the 
understanding necessary for effective citizen involvement. 
The * requisite skills are difficult and time consuming to 
acquire. < 

* 

Modern society is exceptionally confused about value 
.issues, having put <iside the old bases for value commitments 
and not developed satisfactory replacements. The technical 
and indusfcriflfc powers 4 of industrial society and the 
impersonality of it% bureaucracies intimidate and diminish 
man, impeding development of healthy -self-esteem. The 
bigness of Government and of modern^ 'technological 
'organization increases the difficulty of effective 
involvement. Urbart society, from the inner city to the 
.suburbs, has become ghettoized, so that isolated groups have 
neither adequate understanding of the- needs and desires of 
other groups nor opp6rtunities to enjoy the full privileges and 
powers of citizenship. The, sheer quantity of available 
knowlecjge, the awesome research resources of the experts, 
and the intimidating complexity ' of computers and other 
knowledge-processing tools, all conspire to cow the average 
citizen and to convince him that he cannot understand the 
important political-technical issues of his time. 

This, then, is the problem of citizen education: The 
characteristics of advanced industrialized society make *it 
extraordinarily difficult ,to^carry out the tasks of citizen 
education, * 

> ; i 

* Anderson disputes rlaftnan^s assumption^that education is 
relevant'to the problems of citizenship, suggesting that if 
modern society's maladies originate outside the educational 
system, "the problem of citizen education lies in the fact that 
citizens, confront problems" for whiefr educators have no 
solution"' * < 



ALTERNATIVE FUTURE CONTEXTS 



^ Since the future is 'unknown, a range of alternative 
possible' futures must be explored gut which alternative 
futures are to be examined? Among those paths fo the future 
that'are plausible, which provides the riiost* fruitful insight? 
The first task is to identify a critical dimension along which 
some of these forecasts are arrayed. * 

* The Importance 6f Interpretive'Cohcepts 

To gain" the advantage of hin<Jsight, it is helpful to 
imagine a similar attempt a century ago. In 1878, looking 
toward the decades lahead, some problems and opportunities 
would have been apparent The post-Reconstruction 
difficulties could have been anticipated,, and perhaps some of 

_the impacts of the burgeoning railroads and the imminent* 
tidal #ave of immigration. Probably it would have been too 
eai:ly*to see that the civic goals of education, held central by 
tfie Republic's founders, would soon be overshadowed by* the 
goals .of academic achievement' and occupational preparation. 
Urbanization patterns might fcave been visible on the horizon. 
But th6 concept 4 with the greatest interpretive value would 
have been that of industrialization, t T$Ss woul<f be the 
dynamic that wouW eventually rpake" it possible %v tlie 
Unskilled wdrkl^an who .helped assemble the automobile (and 
even the.janitor who swept the assembly floor) to buy on^for 

^himself. It would provfde the means for mass dissemination" 
of su»h lif exchanging inventions as the telephone, typewriter, 
phonegraph, electric light, rt cash * register, air brake, and a 
refrigerator car. it would increase the iron and steel output 
more than, tenfold by the end of the century, create gigantic 
corporations, and fuel the mushrooming of the cities. It 
would in tifne change hedonistic consumption from a vice to a 
virtue, and frugality from something good for the soul to 
Something bad for the economy. / 



* * 

t 

The point of this brief example is the importance of 
identifying the right interpretive concepts fqr forecasting* 
Without such identification, foretasting becomes a mindless 
projection of past trends thatls only mildly illuminating, and" 
probably seriously in error* But "what are the fruitful 
interpretive concepts, for explotfng,' in 1978, alternative* 
futures for America? . ^ 

An important clue comes from the recently translated 
work of the French historian, Fernand Bcaudel,"The Meditet^ 
TBncVj and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip 
fL u 3/ In his introduction,, Btaudel explains* why he has to 
write three separate histories at three different "levels," 

The first level is the level of events . This is the history * 
, of accessions to power, revolutions^ treaties, laws, wars, arms 
faGes. It is exciting, rich in human interest ~~ but deceptive, 
"We, must learn to distrust' this history," This is the Jevel 
wh^re one is' most susceptible to the illusion that actions 
cause events, rather than both being manifestations of a 
deeper flow* On the second level is the history of groups and 
} grouping s — of changes in governmental and economic forms, 
*of evolutions in social customs and institutions, of the 
interactions of. different culture?. The third level is the 
history of bgsfc structures and endigin^ patterns . This is the 
lever of slow-moving changes" in geography and demography, 
-and basic cultural characteristics* , 

At this formative "third level 11 of change, ode basic 
world trend overshadows practica^y all else jri importance. It 
' is called ''economic development" .or "modernization? or 
"industrialization"; Robert Heilbroner called it the "Great 
Ascent,"**/ ^ 

The first signs of this modernization trend are visible 
some 10 centuries ago in the societies of Western Europe, It 
spread, until today hardly a group of people anywhere on the 
globe is unaffected. The development of capitalism after the 
16th century, the growth bf modern science, the Industrial 
Revolution are phases $f this more fundamental evolution. 
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This basic long-term 'trend is absolutely" central to any 
serious look at the future.. If it continues, the modernization 
trend will strongly shape the future.5/' On the other'hand, if 
there is a marked deviation from it, this will ataount to one 
of the majoMransformations of human history — perhaps the 
greatest. No other uncertainty regarding the future is so 
crucial. as this one. 

In recent years, particularly during the past decade, 
there is : strong evidence of mounting and multiple 
count erf orces to this long-term trend The future of all parts 
of worW society will be profoundly affected by "this outcome 
of this contest between trend and countertrend. 

The Basie Long-Term Trend 

The long-term modernization trend has several 
Important intrinsic aspects; 

1. Secularization :. That is, the tendency to organize 
activities rationally around impersonal and utilitarian values 
and patterns* .rather thah following action prescribed by 
social and religious tradition. Change, rather than tradition, 
becomes institutionalized. Materialistic and pragmatic - 

^values predominate*. e«g., unlimited material progress, 
expanding control over nature, * acquisitiveness. In the 
capitalist version the person seeks his own selHnterest, as he 
defines it, in the marketpyge; the future is not determined 

, by tradition nor achieved fflrough organized plan, but rather 
it happens as a consequence of relatively autonomous units 
pursuing their own practical ends. In the planned economy, 
version t*ie collective is emphasized, as is achievement of a 
desired future through rational planrfing. 

2. Industrialization of the productiGn of goods and 
services. The essence of industrialization involves organizing 
and subdividing work into increasingly elements (and less 
intrinsically significant) increments, and replacing human by 

•machine performance of these increments. Management of 
production becomes optimized with respect to such technical 
and economic criteria as efficiency and labor productivity' 
The modernization trend leads to the industrialization of 
Eoodj — and then on to services and thence to more and 
more of human activity (e.g. f health care, education, food 

, preparation, leisure**, tourism, aesthetic enjoymertt). t 

f 
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3. Economic Rationalization , o^ social behavior and j 
organization, especially, (a) jnonetiz^tion and commercial^ | 
zation (all things coming^ to .be measurable by, and j 
purchasable in units of currency); (b) economic rationalization j 
of knowledge (th$ ^knowledge industry' 1 ; science justified by 
the jobs it prepares forT; and ic) predpminance jpf economic , 
rationality in social and political dptfcionmaking. * , 

4. ''Technification" of Knowledge — i.e., the tendency 
to count as' important knowledge^that which is, obtained and" 
ordered according, to tbe ^ediction-aiKhcontrol values of 
materialistic science (in other wor<3?, knowledge that is useful 
in generating "manipulative" technology); agd consequently to 
downplay claims that ,there c^in be^n fffipdrtant body of 
knowledge about appropriate human values and goais. 

From these basic aspects follow man^fcecdndary trend J., 
components, including; t ■ \ 

I, Technological, economic, and rtmterial growth * / 
2< Incre&sing^ise of inanimate energy Sources / 

^ 3. Incorporation of an increasing fraction pf human * 
activity in the main industrialized money economy (and hence „ 
t^a squeezing out pf much handicrafts, famtty farming, folk 
arts, etc.) * ' / I 

v 4. Increasing institutionalization of innovation * 
6, Increasing size ofiechnology and centralization" of 
controls ' > * " 

v# 6. Urbanization " and increasing a tepdenQy for people's 
tfves to become insulated from the natural .environment and 
natural life processes . " *" « r 

Ihoreasing rates o£. use of nonrenewable resources ^ 

8. Increasing impact of human acftwitles, on the natural 
ehvironment t * t, f * 

9. Increasing power of weapons; including proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction - 

10. Movement toward a single world economy with 
international "division of labor 1 ' -/ 

II. Increasing specialization* and influence of a 
technical elite - w - 

1'2. Tendency for. the ties binding? the individual to 
society to become more impersonal, * - 

. 13. Acquisitive materialise becpming the nrvain driving 
force and guiding ettiic of society * 
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The Emergence of Counter treruTForces; 

As' previously noted,^ thV lsist decade has seen the 
emergence of counter trend forces. Each of the major 
characteristics of! the. long-term modernization trend is now 
matched by cultural resistance. Table 1 is a striking display 
of components of 'the modernization tfend and corresponding 
counferforce tendencies. Of course, it would be an ettor to 
assume that * these opposing factors $re totally new. 
Resistance to change and modernization ha? been manifest 
jnaoy times in the pasl. Examples include the 16th century 
misgivings over the rise of the money economy, religious 
^opposition to the secularization of values, Luddite antagonist 
to labor-dispiacing'machines, organized workers' resistance to 
exploitation by the factory, and the "warfare between science 
and religion," „ * . 

Ip the main, however, except for the fundamental 
resistance to secularization that saas eventually 
overwhelmed, this opposition wets targeted at specific aspects 
of the modernization trend, and was often really over welfare 
and eqjjjpy issues rather than opposition to the modernization 
trend per se. What is new is the simultaneous opposition to 
all aspects of the long-term modernization trend, jvith 
representatives in all socioeconomic classes and in both 
industrialized and developing nations, * (Inglehart has 
documented the value and political shifts among Western 
publics and "speaks of the phenomenon as tT The Silent 
Revolution.") 6/ * ■ 

* 

Even if the counterforce phenomena are reaL the 
possibility that they could become sufficiently powerful to 
bring about a significant deviation from the long-term* 
modernization trend would seerti a priori ver# unlikely. Not 
only is the basic trend of long-stanoing duration — something 
of the order of a Tiilleniu^i — but also, Lewis Mumford has 
estimated that such a fundamental transformation as this 
trend shift would represent may have happerted 'only a half 
do£en times in' all human history.7/ Never theiess,, "he and a 
number 'of othef seholarsv make a. strong case that the 
possibility needs fo be taken seriously. 

10 1 . * 
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Table 1 



The "Great Ascent" — Trend and Countertrend Components 



, Trend 



Countertrend 



Basic 



Secularization 



Industrialization 



Economic patiorv 
alizatior/ 



"!!ew transcendentalism"; 
quest for meanings 

Reaction gainst "industrialization" 
of education, health care, 
agriculture, etc. 

Reaction against dominance 
of ecohojmc rationality 
over ethics, social rationality, 
human values 



"Techmfjcation" of 
knowledge 



Derivative 



yechnological, 
yfeconomic, and 
/material growth 

Increasing use of 
inanimate energy 
sources 



/ 



Search for knowledge of 
human values and goafs 



"Limits-to-growth" arguments; 
proposed change in qualitative 
nature of growth emphasis' 

Energy conservation movement , 
"conserver society'/ - , 



/ 



Increasing institu- 
tionalization of - 
innovation 



Challenge. to "technological 
ijnperative' 1 ; t^hnology 
assessment novment 



\ 
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Increasing size of 
technology, centrali- 
zation 



"Small is beautiful," appropriate 
technology; decentralization 
movements 
11 * 



/ 



Table 1- (Continued) 



Urbanization 

increasing impact; 
}>on environment "* 

* % - 

Increasing pojver of 
weapons 

Movement^toward a 



| singje world economy 



I h Increasing speteiali- 
; zation inMufeqce of 
technical elite 

* v> 

Tendency for ties 
binding individual to 
institutions to become 
impersonal » 

\ Acquisitive 
I materialism as the \ y 
■ mainspring / 



Reroralization movement 

Environmentalist movemenl 
risWof ecological ethic ^ 

Nuclear disarmament 
mpjvement 

11 counter ielf-determi- 
tion movements, demands . 
r "reshaping the intematidnal\. 
!>rder M > 

i — * 

?olitizatton of scientific 
/and technical decisions, 
[with public participation 

New emph&siSPon community, 
family yajues, human retatjoi 
ships, hucaan potential 
inovem^nt, person-liberation 

Voluntary simplicity 
movements 



There ar6 actually^two kinds of forces acting together ^ 
^hett make svtoh ^transmutation possible: 
(1) Optfasing tendencies to the components of the basic long- 
term modesrUzatten trend; and (2) A developing vision of a 
transformed soofety v and of "the kind of* politics that would 
tend to move totfrard i that society. 



Tendencies Opposing the Modernization Trend 

The countertrend tendencies appear to come about in 
four'vfays: (a) as a reaction against aspects of the basic long- 

- term trend; (b) as a further development of aspects* of the 
basic long-term trend; ; (cV as a reaffirmation of parts of 
cultural' heritages and racial experiences that were 

/femp<S^girily overrun by the modernization trend; and (d) as a 
definition of alternative development goals for Third World 
societies, 

^> a. The majority of the items in the right-hand column 
ot, Table 1 are reactions against aspects of the economic- 
de*elo£ment trend Examples are: environmentalisn> as a 

- reaction against increasing intact of human activities on the 
Ejjy^ ca l e^yironment; the 'limits to.groiiSrth" reaction against 
ffefe consequences of unlimited material and econgpflc growth; 
?a|)pr6priatejtechnology" as a counter^ t!fe consequences of 
tecl^olo^icai^ growth r that is resource-extravagant; a "new 

* m ateriahSm" reacting' against man^s graving isolation from 
ttie natyriu environment; and dissat&factioji witSjt consumer 
^oci^Jty* de' facto goals of mere satisfaction of ^artificially 

- s^flimatedjnaterial desires- ^/ v 



h / *>* A s^ootjtd ctjmpc&ent of th^couhterforce anses as a 
'farther development o£ certain aspects of t^e basic lon^-term- 
treipd* * Of §U t^cort5equefices~of tRe modernization %end, 

'^perhaps the one most^idely acclaimed is the increase* in. 
standard jpf living, that fjjcludps decrease working 'hours and 
increased itee time, tiighfcr educational ldv^Is, and lWeased 



overall awareness of the evolution of human societies and the 



generatedopposition to the trend Rising awareness levels / 
undoubtedly^ help account for rising insistence on sfelf- 
determination on the part *of individuals, minority grodps,/ 
women, ex-colonies, subcultures, and communities* PersonsV 
with far higher educational attainments than are required for* 
available jobs are discontent, sing the "blue-collar blues," and 
demand "meaningful work " Increased educational levels lead 
to insistence that future-shaping scientific and technical 
decisions Ie*g*, regarding dependence on nuclear power, or 
development of supersonic aircraft) are too important to be 
left to experts** < ^ 

c, A third component springs from the realization* that 
the secularization of values estranged man from his inner 
experience. Thus, there arose, particularly in the past decade 
and a half, a new search for transcendental meanings* This 
has been most conspicuous, perhaps, among the young. It 
takes bizarre, cultish, faddish forms at times, but there 
seems little doubt that a quiet turning inward is evident 
among all age groups — a renewed interest in exploring the 
spiritual dimensions of existence. The cultural interest in 
yoga, Tibetan .wisdom, transcendental meditation, and the 
occult is paralleled by scientific exploration into biofeedback 
training, consciousness research,, and psychic phenomena. 

**Betty Reardon questions whether disenfranchised groups 
■would agr«e with the issues identified by Dr. Harman. "While 
he appears to support the trends toward liberation and 
participation, the primary concerns and issues are no£ those 
which would be identified by those most in need of liberation: 
the colonized, the poor, ethnic minorities, and women; rather, 
they reflect the perceptions of the global elites* Granted, he 
is part of a humanistic, dissenting elite, however, he speaks 
from the vantage point of the technologically advanced, 
Euro-urban, mate oriented society. 11 




But these very attributes have . 
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having accepted the physicists' assertions^ that £\ "solid" 
object like a table is mostly empty space, and that qne can 
sensibly talk about ''anti-matter" and "black holes in space/' 
the mystic*§ experiencing of nonphysical "aspects of reality, 
£nd the inner 'experiences that have formed the bases for all 
the vuorkFs religious traditions, seem less dismissible as 
complete deltftion. It was #ith supreme arrogance that a 
previous generation of scientists had proclaimed that the 
accumulated knowledge of all the world's religions was based 
wholly on illusion. More revolutionary than simpfy a search 
for guiding values, this third aspect of the gpunterforce 
involves insistence that a transcendental basis §^ists, in some 
seOSe discoverable and explorable, for man's deepest vttlue 
commitments; the complete secularization of values, it is 
argued; had been in error. - 

d. While the countertrend is primarily an advansed- 
jnation phenomenon, yet another aspect can be found in some 
of the developing countries and among their sympathizers in 
tfie developed countries* This is manifested as an 
unwillingness to accept the Western pattern of economic 
development, and the determination to achieve what Goutet 
has called "liberatory development/^/ Like Western 
economic development, "liberatory * development" aims to 
improve the material conditions, of life, Bii£ it emphasizes: 
(1) popular autonomy^arjd a nonelitist .mode; (2) eliminating 
patterns of dependence, and domination; (3) freedom from 
oppressive kinds and institutionalizations of technology; (4) 
liberation from class and race discrimination and from 
cultural and psychic alienation; and (5) "cultural,, spiritual, 
and aesthetic maturation/*' This concept of development 
builds on the accomplishments of the basic long-term modern- 
ization tren j,*but rejects a future that implies uncritical ex- 
trapolation of that trend. Thus, "liberatory development" also 
represents a countertrend force.* * 

"Betty Reardon comments: Xitizenshio education for a bet- 

future must deal in the present with hunger and poverty, 
repression and discrimination^ militarism and violence. These 
trends are to roe equally as significant as technology, central- 
ization, and alienation/ 1 



A D^eloping Vision of a Transformed Society 



The analysis that follows is based on numerous sources, 
including those^ associated, with such movements 4 as: ( 
appropriate technology 10/ liberatory development, 11/ 
voluntary simplicity, 12/ conserver society, 13/ feminist and 
person liberation 14/ human potential, 15/ ^ftologv, 16/ 
decentralization, t 17/ demanagement, 18/ new* 
transc enften talis ra, 19/ attempts to synthesize all yof thesfi' 
movement^ 20/ and social scientific studies of the 
predicament of. modern societies. 2U^It attempts' to Identify 
the definitive characteristics of the vision of a transformed 
society which is implicit in the courftertrend forces/and also 
to identify tfte sociopolitical dynamics of transformation* 

This new vision of the future- can be discerned in a* 
multitude.of si(jnS —^specially movements, writing, political 
speech, and emerging, conceptualizations. It is essentially 
cystine* from either ?-Iarxism or Liberalism, although it shares 
socne 6f the same human go$lsi.*The image i$ transnational, 
with different emphases coming from different cultural 
backgrounds. Because^ it is (or may be) emerging, no clear 
articulation of it is coming from any single country or any 
particular political movement. 



We sh'all summarize^ thif attempted synthesis in five 
defining characteristics of thte image of a post -modernizing 
future^ ) 

a. Man in harmony with nature 

b. Man in harmony with man '* 

c. Individual self-actualization 

d. Cultural decentralization 

e. Globalization of global issues 

16 
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Man in Harnaony with Nature , This first characteristic 
contrasts sharply with the exploitative attitude toward nature 
that has been a hallmark of industrializing society. Primitive, 
cultures typically had more cooperative, less exploitative 
relationships with nature. In some cases "(e,g,, many 
American .Indian tribes) there was a clear tradition of caring 
for the earth. Thus, there is much precedent for the 
ecological ethic that now seems dictated by increasingly 
serious environmental problems. 

Just as nature * experiments with life forms and 
Celebrates diversity, so in the post-modernizing future a 
diversity or cultures would be fostered^ This encouragement 
ordiver&ty is primarily an expression of the strengthening 
lvalue of self-determination. However, it also promotes sound 
ecological development, since resilience of an ecosystem is 
achieve^ through the diversity of participating organisms. 
The law of hybrid Vigor is &s pertinent in cultural evolution* as 
in biology. \ . , 

This characteristic 'also involves a reassertion of spirit. 
This fact is evident in the "new transcendentalism" groupings 
in literature mentioned earlier; in survey data such as 
< Yankelovich's identification of a "new naturalism" trend, 
religious but largely noninstituionalized; 22/ and in the 
observations of social scientists. 23/ A noteworthy aspect of 
the counterculture movements in the industrialized countries 
is insistence that anubiquitous "perennial wisdom" underlies 
all major 'religious traditions and most primitive religions 
(however much the emphases may vary from one tradition to 
another), affirming the basic spirituality and oneness of man. 
(Note, for example, the counterculture adoption of the 
Theosophist concept of the coming world order, the "Age of 
Aquarius.") This common root experience of a persistently 
rediscovered "perennial wisdom," reflected ,in the many 
diverse cultures of the globe, offers one promising basis for 
gtobal understanding, perhaps the (nost significant basis. 



Man in Harmony with Man , The envisioned post- 
mode rmzing~l!irorIT"^^ community in the 
small, and global cooperation in the large. The institutions 
are to be personcentered and nondiscriminatory with regard 
to sex, race, and culture. Where large institutions are 
necessary, these need to be comprised of small) vital, face- 
* to-face communities.* 

On the world scale, there is to be a "great leveling 1 ' of 
rich and poor societies,, not in gross national product (since 
* that is only one rough measure of well-being) but in equity, in . 
equality of, opportunity. The Western concept of economic 
development toward a ''consumer society" is to be eschewed 
ift fayrfr of "liberatory development/' emphasizing liberation 
of spirit and energy, self-reliance, preservation of cultural 
t identity, and reassertion of group history. Gpne will be the 
mental yoke of superstition, illiteracy, fatalism, self- 
denigration, submission to external authbrity — replaced by 
emphasis on human productiveness, autonomy, and global 
cooperation. . For these conditions to be possible for the 
individual societies, the international order Tiust be reshaped 
in a manner compatible with the legitimate goals of 
.developed, developing, and socialist nations. 24/ 

♦Kenneth Prewitt questions the actual viability of .small, 
decentralized political units. "Unfortunately, citizenship in 
decentralized, small, face-to-face political units has not 
fared well/ Though limited, the research points in one 
direction. Unless there is enforced consensus by tightly 
restricting membership, the communal democracies have a 
difficult time containing political conflicts without resorting 
to those same institutional arrangements division of 
political labor, representation, decisions-rules — which 
characterize the larger society. Moreover, smallness can be 
y suffocating. 11 
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In "Towards a New International Order," the 
development task is described as follows: x 

The failure of the present order r^iflts essentially from 
Jhe inadequacy of a quantitative and ecpnomic'approach 
in attempting to solve in an uncoordinated and isolated 
fashion problems that are global and interdependent... 
Development., must not be limited to an elite, but must 
aim at the material, cultural, and spiritual fulfillment of 
the whole population, whicfL must be involved in the 
transformation of thgir society—* Among the* 
4 industrialized nations efforts must be made to secure 
development in another direction itjvprder to put an end 
to uncontrolled growth, with its consequences of wastes 
and inequities, a deteriorating environment, and a crisis 
in* values— the source of tensions and of moral under- 
development^/ ' v 

Individual Self- Actualization . The new order is to be one 
that fosters movement from self -subordinat ion toward^self- 
actualization. Especially in the workplace and in the 
development of Third World countries is this emphasis on 
self -actualization of central importance. * - 

The basic idea here is perhaps best summarized in 
Maslow's concept of "deficiency needs" and self actualization 
needs. He observes that persons whose "deficiency needs" a£i 
not adequately satisfied are driven by th^m* Those whose 
"deficiency needs" (for food, shelter, warmth, sex, belonging, 
esteem) are reasonably well satisfied then are motivated by 
"selfactualization" or "being" needs. 26/ In the words of a 
counterculture slogan, "We don't want to have more — we 
'want to be more." 
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Manifestations of this emphasis, tin the industrialized 
countries are to be found especially in the varipiis liberation" 
movements *(of women, minorities, the elderly, etc.) and in 
the worker s61f-governmentf aqd "industrial democracy" 
movements of Northern Europe. In Ihe TmrcpWorld it is seen 
most clearly as an insistence on tfdsting oh all shackles of 
poverty and exploitation (by landlords^ rich rulfng classes, 
imperialists). Through focusing on self-development and 
building together, t&e individual actualizes his higher 
fulfillment. * 

Cultural Dec.entrali7^tion . Implicit in the riew vision is a 
repudiation of the centralist tendencies of both capitalist and 
socialist management and production, as well as • the 
contfnued urbanization tendencies of industrializing 15ocigty. 
Espoused instead is decentralization — of population 
concentration of Community, of agriculture, of management 
and control, of technology, of economic production. 27/ This 
is not a new theme in the Unite'd States — it is the traction 
of Jefferson and Emerson and the agrarian movement; <fiatice 
Brandeis wrote of "the curse of bigness" in business. 28/ U is 
an aspect of the Third World reaffirmation of cutwral 
identity, and its growing doubts about the wisdom of adopting 
Western large-scale technology, Green Revolution and all. 

The issue of decentralization is particularly apparent in 
tfte Appropriate technology movement — in insistence on 
"human-scale technology under human control." Stavrianos 
phrases the shi£f as being "from aristo-technology to demo- 
technology."" 29/ This issue will be one of the main themes of 
the forthcoming United Nations Conference of Science and 
Development. It is already gh expressed concern of the 
International Labor Organization, the U.N. Industrial 
. Developmeot Organization/and the World J3ank. 




* Increasing insistence on participatory dempcratic 
procedures is closely related to decentralization politics. So 
also is the politization of scientific and technical decisions. 
(e.g., location of nuclear power plants, cortfrol of hazardous 
substances),* 

Globalization ''of Issues . Coexisting with the 
* decentralisation characteristic, and not in conflict with it, is 
the global management of affairs that, by their very nature, 
ar£ concerns of the entire population of the earth. These 
include jjse and care of the oceans and atmosphere, 
exploitation of nonrenewable resources, and control of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The New Politics of Liberation 

Equally important to accurate assessment of the 
plausibility of this alternative world development is depiction 
ot the change process envisaged. Thfi process Is to be 
distinguished from both the liberal and the classical radical 
strategies. 



♦Kenneth Prewitt argues for greater attention to political 
aspects of alternative futures: "There is a political context 
for the conception of citizenship and therefore a basis for 
talking about alternative modes of citizenship education. I 
sefirch for a theory of government which would inform either 
the extrapolated or transformed ." futures described by 
Harman, and I find only code words such as^decentralization' 
and 'participatory democracy 1 . , , TT • 
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In the liberal democracies^ social change has been funded 
during recent decades by economic growth and implemented 
through centralized government programs. The new vision, 
repudiates both assumptions — that change is a matter of 
money spent, and that change coqaes from the top down. 

"On the other hand, the classical political. revolution is 
not the pattern either. In the Thkd World particularly, 
revolutionary violence is seen — as by Fanon 30/— as 
necessary for certain stages. But this is not the primary 
process seen for the metamorphic change to post-modernizing 
society, especially. as it is represented in the countertrend 
movements of the industrialized nations. 

The basic strategv of the "new politics of liberation" is 
"withdrawal, of consent from institutional/ — i.e., delegiti- 
matui?. The solution is not seen^as amassing power to alter 
exploitation (the old leftist strategy) nor devising programs to / 
"help others" (the liberal approach). It is, rather, to change j 
the basic relationships between pers'ons and the institutions to . 
ifchjch they are (unconsciously) enslaved.* 

% 

♦Prewitt questions the implications of withdrawal of consent: | 
It seems that the most efficacious thing the citizen can do is , 
withdraw consent from the institutions of society, to de~ { 
legitimate those institutions. Set aside what this means for 
society ai)d inquire only into what it implies for citizenship. 
Harmon is asking the citizen to 'exit' from society without \ 
actually leaving it. This is an ambiguous role at best, a 
profound alienation at worst." 
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Whereas social change has been attempted in the past, 
by'bur^aucraticaily managed programs, this change is postu- 
lated ,to come about by grass-roots permeation-not by a 
tightly organized effort, but tKrough autonomous groups 
guided by a common visjon* These "new politics" groups are 
keenly alert to the danger of being co-opted, so they tend-to 
be chameleonic and flexible* The networks of which they are 
the nodes tend to be quasi-invisible, "composed of auto- 
nomous segments which are organizationally self-sufficient, 
any of which could survive. the elimination of all the others... 
(these) movements do hot have^ single paramount leader who 
cariVontrol or even speak for the entire movement. Each cell 
Mas its own (leader who) may not be recognized as aleader by 
rnembers of other segmepts of the movement.;* (This) is 
precisely the sort of pattern consistent with a vision of 'the 
global village,' ^bureaucratization ,\ 'decentralization, 1 and 
■re-humanization m (Hine),32/ - 



The fbasic theme is not mass manipulation, but mass 
awakening. It is characteristic of these movements that the 
rhetoric may include patently unreasonable demands, whose 

, function is to "awaken consciousness/ 1 to "radicalize." The 
long-term purposes of the movement have to be discerned 

. underneath these surface radical tactics* . 

As to the individual participims T thfey seem to be in 
part at least guide^ by Henry JDavid Thoreau's injunctions: 
"Let your life be a counterJEriction to stop the machine." 
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Role^&tthe Communications Revolution 

We have seen that two factors that make metamor- 
phosis to, a post- modernizing society a plausible scenario^are 
the push of the various countertrenct forces and the pull of a 
vision of a new society. A third factor of .a somewhat 
different sort is the communications revolution - tfte com- 
bined effects of worldwide electronic communication, rapid 
and cheap travel, and dramatically increased literacy levels. 
The overall result H that knowledge of the world's problems 
^nd also the countertrend arguments, is widespread and 
travels rapidly. These developments m'afcfe, it possible for 
localized minority movements to become part of the world's 
consciousness' to an unprecedented degree, and to produce 
prompt effects. Changes which once would have* taken 
centuries now seem plausible in mere decades. 

An Assortment of Alternative Futures 

By concentrating on basic structures and enduring 
patterfts,' we have identified a critical dimension along which 
to scan alternative futures. At one end of the scale Is a 
future in which the forces prove to be present for transfor- 
mation to a post-modernizing future. At the other end is an 
extrapolative future in which the transforming forces turn 
out to have been illusory^ £nd the major societal trends of the 
past, continue Without significant change {see Figure 1). Of 
these two extremes, I have devoted most of the discussion to 
the transforming future, because it is much less familiar. 
Daniel Bell's "The Coming of Post-Industrial Society" provides 
a good description of the extrapolative future. j. 

There is another, orthogonal dimension along which 
forecasts can be arrayed — that of "success',' vs "failure." For 
example, the forecasts of Herman ,Kahn and Daniel Bell tend * 
to be in the "extrapolative-successf* qu^rant- Robert 
Heilbroner's dismal "Human Prospect" would be placed in the 
"extrapolative- failure" alrea. A number of the "New Age" 
writers (e.g., L. 5. Stavrianos, Mark Satin) describe futures in 
the "transformational-success" quadrant, No one seems tp 
have been very interested in. describing In detail a future in 
which the f drees for transformation prevail, but the society 
just doesn't work, although a number of writers have 
expressed apprehension of this failure. 

3; 
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Figure 1. - Types of Societal Forecasts 
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How might various citizen education measures fare in 
these futures? What kinds- of measures would tend to be 
proposed, what barriers might they face, and how sucfcfcssful 
would they be? What are reasonable expectations for citizen 
education measures, in terms of the path that overall society 
makes? ' f rf 

To answer these questions, 1 shall first define a number 
of critical issue areas wfj^re resolution would be very 
different in the four types oJ future contexts, and then 
examine the relation of citizen education to these issues. 
With that analysis as additional background I shall comment 
more specifically oft the compatibility- of various citizen 
education measures with these four types of future contexts. 

CRITICAL ISSUE AREAS 

The long-term modernization trend has affected society 
in several >yays* Four areas stand out in particular: man's 
relation to the natucal environment, the individual's institu- 
tionalized role in society, the quality of institutionalized 
decisionmaking, ancLthe values and goals ot individuals and 
society. 

* 

Throughout the modernization period man has in certain 
respects gained progressively more and more control over the 
natural environment* However, the future appears^ to hold 
serious problems bf resource exhaustion and environmental 
deterioration* Attempts to resolve these problems will 
differ within the alternative futures* 

The economic productivity of the individual has.become 
increasingly emphasized as industrialization progressed, and 
the tole has tended to be equated with jobs in the, economy. 
Economic rationality has become increasingly influential in 
social decisionmaking* Sooietal^alueS and goals have become 
increasingly materialistic. All of these tendencies have 
consequences, that are viewed differently in the various 
future contexts* 
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• \ , Thu^. in a$tecnpting to understand the complexities of 
/* finding arf appropriate stand for citizen education, it will be 
.helpiul to examine the relationship between citizen education 
X :and the following issue areas: 

U Ehergj^and environment 

, 2. Work and citizen roles * . * 

3. Industrial-economic rationality in social decision- 
making 

Societal values and goals 

■ Energy and Environment * % 

Quite apart from the foregoing arguments that a major 
transf ormajion of industrialized society may be taking place, 
there is an imminent change that will affect the lives of all 
Americans* That is the depletion of abundant and cheap 
energy. Industrial society was built on ch^ap fossij fuel; it 
remains to be seen Wbw it will survive the transition; to scarce, 
and expensive energy. 

% 

The facts are blunt and simple. Oil and gas supply in 
the United States will decline from here on, even if prices are 
allowed to rise. The contribution of nuclear energy is limited 
by social resistance and time lags* Solar and wind energy will 
eventually pick up a good.bit of the load^ut not before the 
end of the century. As for fusion, maybe some day we will 
have it — but not as soon, not/as clean, and not as cheap as 
originally advertised* G^othermal will not contribute much 
for a long time. Coal is called the transition fuel, but there 
are tremendous problems associated with using, coal to 
replace oil and gas in the quantities contemplated. So this 
country, will increasingly depend on imported oil, with the 
attendant hazard that this entails. Furthermore, -world oil 
demand wilf probably outstrip supply before the end pf the 
century and America will be faasd with the Unpleasant 
decision of whether the rich and powerful fill their so-called 
energy needs, or sacrifice to enable the developing countries 
to survive. 

* 
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There is a ^tfong correlation between agnation's total 
energy use, its flow-through of other resources, its total 1 
economic activity, arid the overall environment^ impact of * 
that activity. These relationships can be changed over time, 
but because they are tied up ^vith the country's whole way of 
life this is hot an easy thing to accomplish,. Thus from the ; 
standpoints of both environmental protection and the* limits 
on nonrenewable resources, there are powerful reasons why 
the United States should severely cut back on its energy 
demands, to buy time until the long-range resolution of the 
energy problem \p more clear. Energy conservation appears 
to be essential to both the short-run and the long?run 
solutions. 

t 

However, there seem to be equally powerful reasons 
why precipitous demand reduction would be unwise. They 
hinge on the effects on the economy and on employment. If 
the past relationships between economic growth, labor pro- 
ductivity, and employment obtain, limitations on energy use 
and other' resource use would seem to forebode a future 
chronic and serious unemployment problem. 

Should citizen education place" strong emphasis on 
raising awareness with respect to long-range issues of energy 
conservation, environmental protection, and lowering nuclear 
risks? Or should this emphasis be tempered by concern for 
economic health and employment problems? Clearly, the 
answer is not a simple &ne. 

It is important to' recall that Western society had to 
learn (after the Middle Ages) the concept 'of bettering the 
physical environment through material progress. After World 
War II people had to learn that, whereas frugality had been ^ 
virtue and hedonistic consumption a vice, thenceforth the 
role of '■consumer" was to be a virtuous calling, and frugality 
was bad for the economy- These learnings involved changing 
some of the most fundamental assumptions of the culture; 
they did not come quickly or easily- 

* * 
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If any of these traits prove to*lead toward a nonviable 
future, to unlearn them also involves change *at a very 
fundamental level — change that would involve all of a total 
interrelated system of beliefs, values, attitudes, and 
expectations, and the social institutions which those underlie. 

Work and Citizen Roles # - 

Perhaps if there were enough work,*many of society's 
social problems would disappear. National budgetswould be 
more easily balanced; welfare costs would be down. 
Teenagers would enter the work forces; the elderly could find 
part-time employment. Discrimination against minorities 
would decrease. Less human energy and resources would be 
wasted; and more opportunity would exist for individual self- 
fuffill merit. Urban decay could be slowed or halted^bringing 
relief t6 a host of related problem areas-crime, drug abuse, 
housing, school problems, and city financial crises. There 
would be less pressure %o neglect preserving the environment 
or conservifig energy when those actions threaten jobs. There 
would be less resistance to providing substantial aid to the 
poorer <sountries. Failure to solve the employment problem 
creates & barrier to resolving other problems. 

As with the energy problem, an impressive array of 
statistics can be summoned forth to argue the fine points of 
the situation. The real problem T however, is intrinsic to 
advanced stages of industrialization, no matter how a 
particular society may go about disguising it. The central 
long-term thrust of industrialized society is toward 
production of increasing (material) wealth per capita. In the 
end there are two possible'directions' ttiis. trend can go — 
toward more per capita consumption of wealth or toward less 
per capita time spent at working to'produce wealth. 
Environmental, and resource limits eventually preclude 
indefinite expansion in the first direction (even assuming that 
people can be trained to want more and more). On the other 
hand, abrupt reduction of working time presents problems of 
a different sort, since it is mainly through work that persons 
maintain their meaningful participation in society. In fact, 
with rising educational levels 'there is increasing need for 
meaningful, creative work. 00 
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As industrialization proceeds, dependence of persons on 
the economy tends to increase, and their ability to subsist 
independently by their own efforts decreases. But tech- 
nology's contributions to increasing labor productivity have 
resulted in a decreasirtg fraction of the adult population being 
required in production activities. Thus, more and more, 
welfare and other forms of transfer payments (and their \ 
equivalent in various subtly disguised forms of featherbedding 
and makework) replace contribution to production 3$ a basis 
for income distribution. This has an assortment of disadvan- 
tages. The role of consumer does .not give the same sense of 
satisfaction and of affirmation by one's fellow citizens that 
comes from 'a role in needed production activities. Further- 
more, those citizens yho work, resent supporting fhose who 



that people's work lives would , utilize their talents and 
challenge them to develop their potential. Unfortunately, a 
significant fraction of the jobs in industrialized society is 
neither intrinsically challenging, nor directly related to H 
inspiring societal challenges. The result has been widesp read 
anomie and complaints of unde remployment.33/ 

Yet in spite Of these complaints of insufficient opportu- 
nities to apply abilities, society has no dearth of tasj<s whose 
accomplishment would bp worthwhile and beneficial. How- 
ever, many of these tasks. (e.g., beautification, conservation, 
community services, caring) cannot he easily structured in 
the profitmaking private sector. There are well-known 
disadvantages (e.g., high taxes, bureaucratic inefficiency) to 
structuring them in the public sector. They could perhaps be 
performed in the extended family and the voluntary sector as 
they existed a half century or a century ago. However, since 
the industrialized economy became the dominant institution 
in society, the extended family has diminished and voluntary 
associations often seem puny by comparison with the giant 
institutions of business and government. * 
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Should education continue the'emphasis on academic 
achievement and occupational preparation to fit students for 
the increasingly intense competition for jobs of any sort, let 
alone jobs that make lull use of tfteir academic preparation 
and bring satisfaction and fulfillment? Or should it place 
more emphasis pn preparing for constructive citizen roles, 
including training . for citizen Involvement to help change 
unsatisfactory characteristics of society? Again, it li not a 
simple choice. As with the issues of energy and envirohment, 
at the heart of the difficulty are fundamental trends of long 
standing. To go with these trends is probably to fail to 
' address the right problem, and to oppose them is a formidable 
undertaking. 

The Fundamental Role of Industrial-Economic Rationality 

My purpose here has not been to analyze these specific 
problems tfith any great degree of thoroughness, but rather to 
point out how fundamentally they are built into the basic 
industrial-economic rationality^ of society. The energy 
dilemma is a dilemma because the demands of the economy 
make it impossible to cut back to the extentfrthat prudence 
indicates we should. The evan more fundamental* employment 
dilemma — of society's not being able to provide enough 
structured, constructive work roles to go around — is intrinsic 
to industrialized society's placing the economy in such a 
central position- 

The extent , to which economic rationality has sup- 
planted more humanistic rationalities and pervades all social, 
transactions is far greater than assutned at first thought. 
Prevailing economic accounting methods tend to force all 
activities into the mainstream economy. Exchanges which 
<mce were performed, with caring, in the household and 
community (e.g., much food and 4 clothing prodtffction, care of 
the aged) become commodities served out by large, jrnper- 
sonal corporations. Other exchanges 1 that remain in the 
^ household ||Kt 'counted in economic indicators (like the 
GNP) — andU(|ce psychologically seem to M not count." (Thus, 
the housewife ^ls a pressure to "get a job, 1 * partly so her 
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activities in the society will be counted. In like manner, 
voluntary citizen participation is "not counted" in the 
impersonal andnon-civic-minded economy,) 

Even more important in some ways is the steadv 
encroachment of economic rationality into all aspects of 
societal decisionmaking. Basic sdciopolitical decisions at 
whatever level— community or national -7 involve 
noneconomic factors an£ often/ explicitly or (usually) 1 
implicitly, basic metaphysical issues. Yet as the long- 
term trend has evolve^ more and more thes§ fundamental 
philosophical concerns have been more' and Tiore 
overwhelmed by the apparent power -of * economic 
rationality. Citizens have been persuaded that the most 
rational and politically satisfactory decision rationale 
involves incorporating as faithfully as possible all relevant 
factors into an economic framework. Awareness of the 
extent to which this Drocess distorts humanistic valufes has 
come to be largely suppressed. The question "How much 
is a human life worth in dollars V** has apparently become a 
meaningful* 

Economic rationality is characterized by concern for 
precision in putting relevant data in quantitative form; by 
emphasis on such, quantifiable criteria as efficiency, 
productivity, and dollar cost per unit of output; and bv 
comparison of direct monetary costs and benefits in 
judging among alternatives. It focuses on how society 
chooses to employ scarce productive resources that have 
alternative uses. It handles the future rationally through 
letting future values have an appropriately discounted 
influence on present decisions. It is adaptable to handling 
uncertainty and risk through probabilistic method? (e.g., 
the probability of a devastating nunlear accident). 
• > 

Economic rationality is* favored for bureaucratic 
selection and justification of decisions because of its 
credibility. It provides a set of rules for making choices 
that can be supported on empirical and logical grounds ani 
are relatively defensible against a charge of biased value 
judgments. Itqan demonstrate to the taxpayer what he is 
getting t for the tax dollar. It impresses with'' its' 
quantitative hardheacJedrtess, 
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in fact, it is bdreaucratically favored in both Govern- 
ment and business primarily because it allows the decision- 
maker to retreat to a Safe, impersonal distance from the 
consequences of his decision. It is much less unpleasant to 
fire an employee on the basis of his quantitative sales record 
than to confront him with a judgment that in intangible ways 
he is disruptive to *the organization. Economic rationality 
helps conceal the consequences of social choices on future 
generations (whose rights and- welfare are "discounted" to 
the point that it seems rational tn^they should not be a 
matter of concern) or on .the jfoor and wretched populations 
of the earth (whose welfare, together with that of the living 
environment, is dismissed irt economic rationality as mere 
"externalities")., 

Lest these comments sound merely deprecative, it is 
important to note the positive accomplishments of economic 
rationality. Economics, like science, contributed greatly to 
the democratization of authority — the .latter through the 
public validation and dissemination of knowledge, and the 
former through providing a rational accounting framework 
for debate. Thus the sociopolitical contribution of economic 
rationality in the histgry of democratic government, self- 
determination, and person-liberation is most significant. 

However, the impressive achievements of the" Quanti- 
fied techniques of economic rationality mustf not be allowed 
to obscure the mischief that arises when this rationality is 
elevated from technique to dogma. Economic rationality 
has come to substitute as a pseudo-ethic in making societal 
decisions* It has been given this place because citizens have 
become exceptionally confused about the eternal value 
issues. The encroachment is insidious because it all sounds 
so reasonable*- 

Should citizen education include content whictj const- 
itutes a challenge to such a subtle but fundamental aspect of 
modern society? 
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Knowledge of Values 

This moral conjdsion is largely related to the way in 
whiqh what I e«w4r£r terrped the "teqfrnification" of knowl- 
edge led to the erosion of knowledge about. values and their 
' origins. * 

A brief reminder will serve to , recall well-known 
characteristics of tjje dominant scientific paradigm. The 
primary emphasis is on quantitative data and on observing . 
the,objective world through empirical measufement. Expla- 
nations tend to be reductionistic (explaining broad happen- 
ings in terms of elemental phenomena) and models to be 
^ter minis tic." ^Science is basically value-inattentive> al- 
though it is dominated by the predicti(>n-and-cor>trol values 
of the industrializing society in which it evolved. Technical 
and economic values play a commanding role in setting 
^ research priorities. 

There has always been another kind of knowledge, of 
course, represented in the humanities and religions. This * 
emphasizes human subjective experience. Here the concern - 
is more with accurate representation of the qualitative, 
rather than on what can be quantified. Explanations tend to - 
be holistic, and models teleological rather than determi- 
nistic For example, organisms are considered as wholes and 
their motivations and purposes are considered to be relevant ^ 
"data. This knowledge is value-focused on what is wholesome 
f<y; human and societal 'growth antLievelopment. As the* ir 
prestige offpositivistic science increased, this second kind of 
knowledge tended'to be.considered of secondary Impoftance, 
or explained away in tefms of the first^ Remember th^ 
"warfare, between science and religion," which science 
presumably won? 1 (I 

* ) 
The present value crisis --the crisis over what values 
&nd goals should guide our fabulously powerful rpanipulative 
capabilities habits roots here. Every stable^ciety that 
has ever existed on the globe, ancient or m ode rn^feas tern or 
. _Westtern,. bas'dferivedilSL basic yalue commitments -from .thi^ 
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area of subjective experience which our 
scientific* techno logical zeal' has tended tc 
if not debunk. As positivistic science eroded the 
transcendent apprise for Judeo^€ ^istiar L_valu^ (or, more 
accurately, for the perennial wisdorrToTall the world's 
religious icsijjfitions), citizens have become like a ship with 
powerful engines but no chart or compass. 

* C^oth within tJje scientific community and in the 
^oiilture^ these two kinds of knowledge are coming 
pejc^gniEed ^s complementary, as shedding different 
fids of^rlight on, the totality of human experience. 
Sfcntific explorations into subjective phenomena — e.g., 
un6ons<yous process, .hypnosis/ psychosomatic illness, 
biofeedback graining- ar:e being supplemented with new 
discoveries in such area£ as consciousness rdSfcrch and 
psychic phenomena. Whenever the nature of man has been 
probed deeply/ wh£th2t> in the context of ancient esoteric 
modern scientific endeavors, the predominant fact 
emerging is the duality of his experience. He is found to 
be both physical and spiritual, with neither explainable in 
terms of the other. Thus, scientific (physicalistic) and 
religious (transcendental) metaphors .are complementa^. 
Neither contradicts the other; both are needed to deal 
witft man's wholeness. 

* ^ 
Contrasting images of man and society . Tftis dual 
image of rtian, as both physical and spiritual, living.il! two 
realms, prevailed among the founders of the Nation. It is 
implicit in the -Freemasonry tradition that strongly 
influenced almost all the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention? their sense of what was to pride the new 
Nation is commemorated in the symbolism of the Great 
Seal on the back of the dollar bill. $4/ For a time this 
' image appeared to have been rendered obsolete, victim of 
the impressive accomplishments of pc^itivistic sconce* It 
appears now to be renascent. ( < 
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The, fmage of democratic society expressed in the 
statements of the Nation's founders is compatible with 
this dual image of man and also with an influential image 
from earlier times -^the Greek concept of Paidea, Robert 
Hutchins describes"" the "learning society" in which 
learning, citizenship, and 

all its institutions are directed to this end' This i 3 
what the Athenians did.,,* They made tfteir society 
one designed to bring all its members to the fullest . 
development of their highest powers^ Education 
was not a segregated activity, conducted tor certain * 
hours t in certain places, at a certain time of life. It 
was the aim of the society.*.* The Athenian was 
educated by the culture, by Paidea. 35/ 

Paidea was the educating matrix of the society, involving 
all its institutions. The highest and centrtl theme of 
Paidea was** the individual^ Search for the Divine 
Center." 36/ j ■ 

Is 

\ 

The images seem to reveal a central issue of citizen 
education. Earlier I summarized the tasks of citizen 
education as distilled from numerous writings and 
statements on the subject. Th ese tasks of citizen 
education are much more compatible with the Paidea 
image of society than with" the economic ima^e» and with 
a spiritual rather than a materialistic image of man . 
What seemed to be a neutral definition of citizen 
education turned out to be # not so neutral with regard to* 
societal goals* 
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CITIZEN EDUCATION MEASURES IN ALTERNATIVE 
FUTURES ' . ,' ( 

i I am now ready to address the second of the two 
j questions asked in the beginning: 

Wh&t are'reasonable expectations regarding adoption 
of ajid outcomes from (iitizen education programs or other 
interventions? • 

It will suffice to examine fotjr bases/ Consider two 
futures — one an extrapolative future in which the trends 
of the past tend to continue, an(j the other a transforming 
future in which the fonces fop transfotmaj 
identified Are strong enough to bring about 
change. Consider also two alternative stafices for 
education — one tending to^'go with 11 . the,d< 
tendency in society, and the other tending to 6g 
{see Figure 2h I shall briefly examine the tj 
probable efficacy of citizen education, intervene 
e#ch of the four cases: ^ 

1. Extrapolative future; Citizen education "g<Jing 
With 1 * * ; C f « r , i 

2. Extrapolative future; citizen educations 

* ***** ^ 

3. Transforming fqture; citizen education Agoing 
with'' * : ' • 




* 4.. Transforming future; citizen education opposing.* 

****** 

Extrapolative Future; Citizen Education "Going With'' ' 

* * 

This is a situation in which the society is assumed to 
be following a path somewhat like that described by Bell 
as "post-industrial society," and citizen education is 
essentially committed to maintaining and increasing the 
viability of that society. v Thus, it includes emphasis on 
understanding and preparing for participation in a social 
system of managed ^ capitalism, with . increasing 
centralization and. concentration of economic and political 
powers v Citizen education stresses' faith in rationality, 
planning, science, and technology to obtain satisfactory 
resolution of complex societal „ problems.- Skills of 
citizenship . include strong empRasis on scientific and 
management background, ^preparation for involvement 
with institutionalized so*&l change. Value positions 
include promoting fair andldeguate social welfare. While 
on the one hand equity issues are stressed, op the other 
hand there is a caution, against extreme egalitarianism — 
egalitarianism that recognizes neither excellence nor the 

♦Ronald Ifrunner states: "In my view, neither <?f the two 
futures should be taken as a societSal determinant of citizen 
education policy nor should the pOst-modernizing vision 
be taken aa the goal of citizen education policy. These 
futures and this vision should play the frfSctTmore modest 
role of data on the ideological tendencies of the current 
era, to be included along with other data in curriculums 
and the media of mass communication.' 1 
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Figure 2! - Four. Cases foi^ Examination 
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importance of financiajand status incentive in bringing 
society the accomplishments of modern business and 
industry, and. that makes entitlement claims which may 
endanger the vitality of the overall productive system. 
The content of citizen education is strongly influenced bv 
society's movement toward a ''services and knowledge'* 
economy, wi#i increasing numbers of intellectuals 
involved in what Galbraith has termed the 
"technostructure."* 

t 

Because citizen education is assumed to be aligned 
with the direction society is heading, there is little 
problem with institutional and financial support. There is 
somewhat of a problem , however, with dissidents who 
perceive a different societal path as desirable, and tend to 

be a disruptive influence. 

* 

*Prewitt remrks on tp^need to mke citizenship I 
neaningful "even 'in thfe e>rtrapolated future. Hew 
might citizens accommodate themselves to the in- 
creasing specialization of politics? What criteria, 
hiBianistic as well as rationalistic, might be used 
to -select among competing policies in the provider 
state? Can the Government 'be used to bring to 
account non-state actors, such as the scientific and 
technological cojimunities, without itself becoming 
unaccountable?** 



no 
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Extrapolattve Futurer Citizen Education Opposing 



This is a case that ^highlights a £asic dilemtftfiin 
citizen education. In any society whosepfcople a§pire~Eo 
be politically, culturally, and humanly free, the education 
of its citizens has two aspects. One is socialization'* 
promoting values and beliefs and developing skills that 
conserve the character of the particular society and make 
it viable. The* other transcending socialization— 
encouraging self -awareness and fulfillment, and 
developing independence of spirit and thought and the 
ability to engage in social criticism and* creative political 
activity:* The second aspect is very much muted in tradit- 
ional societies. 

But in American tradition it has always been strong, 
fi Know thyself* h?s been honored in principle at least, and 
citizens have taken pride in "the continuing American 
Revolution" and the radical stream that ftas emerged as 
populism, abolitionism, unionist*, women's suffrage, civil 
rights, environmentalism, consumerism, and a host of 
minoHty group movements. The citizen education defined 
in the beginning of our discussion as involving two 
components — preparing for effective citizenship and 
enfranchisement of citizens — includes both of these 
Educational aspects. 




In the ease being considered, the socialization- 
transcending aspect predominates, and citizen education 
belongs to the previously described "countertrend," aiming 
at a 'Jpost-modernizing" society. To raise misgivings 
about where the modernization trend would take us if 
continued indefinitely is to "fundamentally challenge the 
status quo. To argue for reinstatement of a 
transcendental base for societal' values and goals is to 
criticize the pretensions to comprehensiveness of a 
materialistic science that, in the past at least, has been 
guilty of denying the validity of the spiritual experience 
which slipped through the net of its methodology. To 
ehcourage citizen participation in the vital reassessment 
underway is to encourage creative radicalism. To insist 
that ?tll forms of disfranchisement, however^ubtle, need 
to * be rooted out- is to chalfeng^-Trme - honored 
characteristics of the social order. 

This is a case wher£ the forces of historical inertia 
and of econ9mic rationality are overpowering. Citizen 
education as radical criticism will tend to encounter 
I?arri^rs and may be subtly rendered ineffective. In this 
case many of the recommendations and cfoals will be 
viewed as impractical (e.g., ignoring the very real dictates 
of the economy), irresponsible (e.g M disregarding the need 
to jnaintain economic growth so less fortunate countries 
can be helped), pessimistic (e.g., advocating needless 
austerity), defeatist (e.g., abandoning the noblest goals x of 
man such as space exploration), romantic (e.g. v attempting 
to turn back the clock to a pastoral paradise that never 
was), . retrogressive (e.g., rejecting technological 
accomplishment for a "simpler" life), agitative (e.g./ 
promoting discontent), and subversive. # * 
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Transforming Future: Citizen Education "Going With" 



Our thu^T case assumes that society is undergoing 
metamorphosis ^to a post-modernizing society, and citizen 
education is aiding that process. The transformation is 
not without its problems. From a material standpoint the 
standard of living, appears to decrease. The necessity of 
- serious energy conservation has been recognized, and in 
many diverse ways the impact of the new frugality is felt.. 
Society considers it has a serious obligation to provide 
meaningful socialities for all who desire them! 

However, it is no longer assumed that these rola^will 
all be jobs in the private and public sectors. Asl the 
realization has spread that the voluntary sector provRtea^ 
the key to employment dilemmas, annual financial support 
in the tens of billions of dollars has been piade available 
(partly through liberalized law relating to giving, and 
partly through entitlement programs). A host x of voluntary* 
associations and nonprofit entrepreneurial activities 
^provide a diversity of challenging roles Tanging from 
neighborhood reconstruction corps to sophisticated 
research tasks and citizen groups addressing . global 
problems. The desire for decentralized workplaces and a 
restrengthening of the farpily have resulted in new home- 
work patterns (with reduced commuting distances); there 
is a thriving new kind of cottage industry. Morale is high 
and there is a pervasive excitement about building the 
n^w society, using the Paidea image as a guide. 

/ 
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Citizen education is infused with new meaning. 
Whereas the citizen of 1970 had often fejU impotent and 
depersonalized by the giant bureaucracies in business and 
Government, and alienated by the directions society was 
taking, the citizen of the transforming society fefels 
exhilarated ,by the challenge of building the new society. 
He is learning with a purpose, and applying what is 
leaned. "Formal citizen education activities are 
awquately supported by society, but more importantly, 
there is a sense that in a constantly changing situation, all 
citizens are being educated all of the time. 



Transforming Future; Citizen Education Opposing 




The final scenario portrays citizen education, being 
essentially conservative, lagging behind and resisting the 
transformation to a post-modernizing society. 

/CTtfeen education is financially well supported but 
ineffective. It is ineffective mainly because it doesn't 
correspond to reality as the students perceive it. The 
emphasis on occupational preparation fills neither the 
perceived needs of the academically successful, who tend 
to be critical of "the system" and resist becoming 
"another computer entry/ 1 nor those of the academically 
unsuccessful, who sense they are being trained for jobs 
that won 1 t be waiting for them when they get out. The 
'citizen education curriculum pertains to a system that 
many of the students see as waning. They find more 
interest and value in real-life participation in "new 
society" activities they see all around them than in the 
kind of citizen participation they are being taught. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 

At first glance, the final result of this excursion into 
the future may seem disappointing. It does not predict 
specifically which recommendations are likely to succeed 
and which are ill-conceived. Rather, it says that society 
may be in process of making a momentous choice — one of 
the most fateful in human history. Citizen education is 
but a small part of a larger pattern. It will tend to go as 
the overall pattern goes in the long run. To the extent 
that citizen education initiatives are in accord with the 
general direction of societal evolution, they Will be, sup- 
ported and be successful; to the extent they oppose the 
overall thrust, they will be frustrated.* 



♦Focusing on Herman's concluding observations, Lee 
Anderson remarks: "It seems to me that the single most 
probable alternative future is one that Harman does not 
explicitly discuss. This is a future characterized bv a rich 
and chaotic mixture of modern and post-modern elements. 
T £)ur century,' as the Mexican poet Octavio Paz observes, 
is a huge cauldron in which all historical eras are boiHng 
and mingling/ This is likely to be true of much, if not all, 
of the 21st century as well. If this - is the case, then 
citizen education is occurring and will continue to occur 
within 'a societal context characterized by increasing 
complexity, chaos, tension, and uncertainty. Thus, the 
most probable future context of citizen education is one 
that does not fit neatly into either a model of an 
extrapolative future or a transformed future." 
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This conclusion should not be <3|ji§couraging to those 
who aspire to contribute to a better world through citizen 
education. They may ask, in view of these powerful 
historical currents, "Can the individual make , a 
difference?" Perhaps the best answer i£, "individuals are 
the only ones who can." It has been said that nothing is as 
powerful as an idea whose time has come. Implicit in the 
arguments of the foregoing pages is a^ idea whose time 
may have^come. It is individuals who will decide.* 

This idea has no name yet. It \% born of an 
observation that the consequences of growth alon* the 
long-term modernization trend are tending to be 
increasingly weighted toward the negative (see Table 2). 
The idea involves , Langdbn W inner's concept < of 
"autonomous technology" 37/— T, technics-out-of-controt^ 
Technology, once guided b^ocial goals and values, has 
taken on a society-shapih? jjnomentum all its own. Winner 
speaks of "reverse adaptation"; instead of the means 
adapting to th€^ ends, the autonomous technostructure 
with its Inherent demands drives consumer preference, 
political decisions, and even primary social goals. Human 
values and goals adjust to match the character of 
available means. 



♦Kenneth Prewitt finds a contradiction herei "If 
futureology has proceeded without a theory of. 
government, it has also failed^to develop a convincing ^ 
theory of social change which is alert to political' 
dynamics. Harman, for instance, moves all the way from 
an approving citation of Braudel's conception of d^ep 
structures of historical transformation to the proposition 
that individual efficacy is the engine of social change." 
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Table 2 

Summary of Arguments Why Long-Term 
Modernization Trend Must Turn 



The Long-Term Moderni- 
zation Trend Has in the 
Past Brought: 

Material abundance 



.Problem-solving 
capabilities 



Unintended benefits 
(e.g., new technologies 
suggested by scientific 
advances) * 



Freeing of individuals 
p (e.jg M from economic 
Ljvant, natural disasters) 



Support for democracy < 
(e,g*, by raised educational 
levels, supplying rationa-* 
lity,for open decision- 
making) . ^ 



* Its Continuation in the 
Future Tends to Bring: * 
BUT-_ : 

New fornrfc of scarcity 

(e.g., of physical resources, 

of waste- absorbing capacity ^ 

of the physical environment, ™ 

of resilience of lifessupporting 

ecosystems) 

Problem-generating tendencies 
(e.g., deteriorating environmental 
quality, chronic unemployment, 
* decreasing satisfaction* 
from institutionalized 1 
roles) 

Unintended negative consequences 
(e*g.f threats to healtK 
from synthetic chemicals/ 
disruption of natural balances)" 

i> 

Enslaving of individuais 
V (e,g,, through dominance 

#of lafge institutions, imposition 
of economic rationality, 
on more and {nore aspects 
of life) • ■ 

Threats to democracy 
(e«g., by increasingly autonomous 
character of economic , 
and technological institutions) * 
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The idea also .incorporates the gbservati6n of Fred 
Hirsch, in "Social* U mite to Growth/' 38/that the current 
belief in growth, and especially the concept that 
continuing^ groi£t]j„ will enable us to sidestep the 
distribution issue, is grounded in the false assumption that 
individual benefits add >ap/ As he puts it so neatly^ if one 
person stands on tiptoe," he gets a better view of the 
parade; if all stand on tijjttfe, all are more uncomfortable 
but no one f s'view is improved, * * 

t > 

In terms of t*ie present discussion, thes© tw6 insights 
might c&mbine to aqstulate that the* shaping theme of 
industrialized society is ^"autonomous modernization." 
This theme has led t& the situation described by the late ' 
E. F, Schumacher in "A Guide for the Perplexed"; " Mo^e 
and more people are beginningVto.re'alize that the 'modern^ 
experiment 1 has 1 failed." 39^ The ,thenrm replacir^j * 
^autonomous modernization," tJhp \dea whoJe time may 
have come, is the vision of a "post-modernizing" futureN 
outlined earlier* - 

The point 7 is t*iat when the idea's time really hasy 
come, the same sqrts.of individual actions yhich had 6nce^_ 
seemed so futile and puny in the face ofVne juggernaut'- ^ 
Jike momentum^ of institutions, habits dogmas, -and 
prejudices, suddenly" begin to work togoher'tn riew ways. 
The history, of the civil rights, moj^hent furnishes an 
example. There <yas*a'tiftie injte^960^ affer which it 
was^o longer socially tolerafcjStBft the United States to 
assert that blacks are iH£j^^|ro^yhites, Not all racial* ♦ 
p];o^ems were solvejjj^^nwrsef btrt> *fter"*th« point m 
time the problem^^Sme ^es^vabl^ip a new, way** 
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One indication^that this idea*s time may indeed 
have come is the crescendo of challenges to premises that 

fere previously unchalleoged,- including: 

if It is inevitable and hence acceptable that the 
worn should henceforth live in daily threat of nuclear 
holocaust (gt best held at bay by some sort of agreement 
built on the shifting saffcfe of international politics). , 

2. The present global maldistribution of wealth and 
Opportunity is tolerable and justifiable. 



Wtich 

ire- 



* * 3. Pursuit of technoecQnomic systemHSs (e,g r , 
economic growth, material progress, Jficiency, 
c productfvity power) will lead to a humane futur 

■ * 

*^ 4, A viable future can be built on the currei\t 
'pattern of man "controlling** through technology and 

separating himself from the natural environment which 

.brought Mm fotth and sustains him- 

■ * * 

5. The gradual - degradation of the natural 
environment is a teasonabfe price toJ>e paid for economic 
and technical process, 

5.. It is inherent in the nature of modem soci 
that individual and sp^al activity, including "the 
individual^ relationship to solciety, shoul<Tt)e structured as 
part of the money economy and evaluated in monetary 
terms. t , 1 , , ■ * 

4 7. There is no* escaping the scientific demonstration 
that fjrtigious sensibilities, a valid spiritual basL* for moral 
choicffl^Tand the human being f s power to make free 
choices* <are all merely figments of the imagination^ and 
hence that ^Western man, traditionally endowed with 
reason, will, and a valid sense -of valde, is an exploded 
myth. 
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Citizen education implies the goal of participating 
"effectively in the creation of a better society. Not better in 
terms of satisfying special desires of one interest group or 
another — but better in the sense of more fully actualizing 
the values inherent in. the Western political tradition out of 
which the Nation was created. These are values rooted in 
age-old transcendental experience*- repeatedly validated 
through generations, and continually rediscovered in the 
human spiritual experience.* 

The essence of my conclusions is that not, only is this 
goal of participating in the creation of a better society 
meaningful in a new and even exhilarating sense, ftt 
furthermore, it may be an idea whose time h£5 come. 



*Prewitt argues that the Western political tradition is 
misinterpreted here: "Madison and his fellow founders were 
tutored by ' Locke # and Hobbes, not by Rousseau. The 
Federalist papers explicitly use the Lockian tradition to 
construct a political order dedicated to the satisfaction of 
special interests." Prewltt suggests that when the * 
Madisonian view is rejected, it .must be replaced by an 
alternative view of government. \ 
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^3 1 "Gver-educat ion 1 *™ i .e . , underemployment — is not 
stfch a new problem. Over a century and a half 
ago "Many businessmen questioned whether any ed- 
ucation beyond the three ( Rs* was a good thing 
for potential industrial workers, whether it 
would not in the end make them discontented with 
doing only the^ menial tasks of industrial 
society/ 1 (Thop*e— G<tehran and William Miller , 
"The Age of ErfferpriseV New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1942, p. 271.P 

34. George Washington and Benjamin^ Fr ankl in^were both 
active and high-rankings Freemasons . Of the 56 
signers of the Declaration of^ Independence > ap- 
proximately 50 were Masons. All but five of the 
55 members of the Constitutional Convention were 
Masons. Offshoots from the' secret Masonic 
societies of Europe had transplanted to the New * 
World 150 ye'ars before the Revolutionary War, -and 
a conscious pl?n developed to found there the new 
order which would be so much more difficult to do 
in the established societies of Europe. Among 
those from other countries who supported the 
American Revolution many were Masons, including 
Lafayette, Koskiusko, Baron de Kalb, and CouQt 
Polaski. * r Most of the patriots who achieved 
American independence belonged to these societies 

There can be no question that* the great 
seal was directly inspired by those orders of, 
the human Quest, and that it set* forth the pur- 
pose for this Nation as that purpose was seen * 
and known to the Founding Fathers/ 1 (Manly, Hall, 
"The Secret Destiny of America, 1 * 3rd ed . Los 
Angeles: Philosophical Research Society, 1951, 

P * 181 ' \ 
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APPENDIX. A 
Clement Bezold 

The implications of Willis Harman's paper are in three areas; 
1* Citizen education through political participation; 
2* Citizen learning through citizen movements; 

^ -3. Citizen education in the schools. 

t 

CITIZEN EDUCATION THROUGH 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

Political participation is often looked on as an outcome 
or indicator of citizen education. Here I reverse the role of 
political participation and look at its value as a means of 
citizen learning in light ,of Harman's larger analysis of 
alternative futures and the transformation* 

Participation as a Learning Opportunity 

Writers from Alexis de Tocqueville to Frantz Fanon 
have argued that the experience of participating in political 
activity Can shape a new person, by socializing people into 
nfew beliefs, attitudes, and 4 values* Through participation 
citizens develop a sense of "political efficacy" - the sense of 
capacity to effectively manipulate their relevant surround* 
ings through political participation.!/ Efficacy — the sense 
that one can make 4 a difference — is an important part of 
effective learning experiences. 

John Dewey identified two characteristics of a learn- 
ing experience and more recent educational writers have 
added others: (1) that the experience be immediately 
0 enjoyable; (2) that it lead to further learning experiences; 
and (3) that it take part in something worthwhile or 
important.2/ ■ 
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Most conventional forms of "participation (e,g*, voting 
in candidate elections) are really not learning experiences 
wher* judged by these criteria. Certain forms of communal 
activity are, however, more effective in achieving, educa- 
tional purposes* 

Forms and Patterns of Political Participation 
* 

In the best empirical study to date of participation 
modes in the United States, Sidney Verba and Norman H* 
Nie used the following categories to identify activities 
aimed at influencing the Government:?/ 

Campaign Activity 
-persuading others how to vote 
-actively working for party or candidate 
-attending political meetings or rallies 
-contributing mooey to party or candidate 
-belonging to political clubs 

Voting 

-voting in presidential elections 

-frequently voting in local elections ' , ' - 

Cooperative or Communal Activity 
-working with others oo a l&cal problem 
-forming a group to work on -local problems , ' 
^ -active membership in community problem-solving 
organizations, * s 

Personal Contacts With Officials 
-contacting local officials 
-contacting St^te and National officios 

When Verba and Nie examined the results of their 1967 
survey of more than 2,500 citizens and leader^ in 64 
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communities, they found that 22 percent of citizens were 
not involved in politics in any*way and the remainder could 
be divided into five participation categories: the complete 
activists (the 11 percent who work on community issues, 
voting and campaigning); the campaigners (the 15 percent 
who are heavily active in campaigns); the communalists (the 
20 percent who either singly or with others atiempt to deal 
with the mote general problems of their communities or of 
their particular group); the parochial participants (the U 
percent whose activity is restricted to contacting public 
officials on matters that affect them only); and the voting 
specialists (the 21 percent who vote regularly and do nothing 
else). * _ 

The American voter has little knowledge of politics. 

The vjork of Mie and Verba in indicates that of the 

55 percent of the population who vote with any regularity* 
only 26 percent (the campaigners and the complete activists)* 
have a medium or high level of knowledge, while those who 
simply vot£ have low levels of information. 

One explanation for this low level of pblitical -knowl- 
edge among American voters is the feeling that -as citizens 
they can have little impact on what Government does: 

Political attitude studies from the through th£ 

1970's have shown that citizens express low levels of 
political inter^sjt ami efiiracy. Although Americans 
tend to express favorably general attitudes about 
/ , political participation as an ideal, most feel that they 
are likely to have little or no >effect on public policy 
decisions,^/ * * / * 

• Pollster Patrick Caddell cortnm^nted tfoat "when' the 
voter -no longer believes that voting ha<s anything bpt random 
relation to outcome, he has no incentive to vot^5/ p ^)ne 
could add, nor to learn about the' voting situation or its * 
institutional context? which party is in power, who one's 



Representative $nd Senators are, et cetera* Caddeli 
estimates tH&t only about 12 percent t>f the felector^te felt 
*that, their participation irt the electoral process had any* 
Effect, > > 

How could the policymaking system be adjusted to 
allow citizens to take effective part in shaping the future? I 
shall examine three promising, developments* namely, dti- 
zen£ f goals and future eiforts by cities and StStejf, tech- 
nology assessment, and legislative foresight* 

Thre^ Government-initiated changes iaj^fihe .policy- 
making process at local, State; and National ^levels offer 
promise for more effecjitfe citizen education; 

Goals and futures exercises: stepV toward anticipatory 
democracy , Governmentsln more than ^0 cities, States, and 
regions have developed programs to involve the public in 
setting- goals and exploring the future of the area. 6/ . * 

These represent the steps toward developing what 
Alvin Toffler termed "anticipatory democracy rr ~decfeion- 
making that utilizes citizen participation 'in an attempt to 
create a "more systematic awareness of the future and its 
many ramifications. 

In the best of these programs, citizens have been givert 
the opportunity Hr^t* to invent thfeir preferred futu^s for 
the area and then to identify the policies— and the attendant 
costs and implications — required to achieve these futures* 
Once an initial working groyp of citizens and expert has 
formulated the choices (in 'such "policy areas as* housing, 
education, transportation) inherent in these futures, the 
futures are then taken to a wider group of citizens to be 
■ reexamined and refined* 'The final set of choices is then 
disseminated through local newspapers; this disseimnation is 
timecT to coincide with television and other ipedia programs 
whose purpose is to irtform citizens of the trends, conditions, 
and opportunities underlying the choices in the various 
poUcy areas* - ( • s 
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The entire population is then invited to "participate i n 
the project by responding to the newspaper sur vey or - 
questionnaire, expressing their own preferred futures. Pre- 
liminary research indicates that where these programs have 
gWen citizens the opportunity to explore a range of possible 
futures, they have chosen a future which is in keeping with 
Harman's image of the transformational society. 

The implications of these exercises for citizen educa- 
tion are extensive; citizens receive a sense of the major , 
forces and problems in their area; they also begin to 
understand the workings of the policymaking process, and 
the requirements for change. All this is occurring as they 
shape the choices on the agenda and then register their 
preferences. 

Thinking throygh the consequences . In the late 1960's 
t and early 1970's, the environmental movement joined with 
some of those involved in technological forecasting to 
question the previously unquestioned "technological imperat- 
ive" — the assumption that if ^invention is technologically 
and economically possible, it should be done. A movement » 
> emerged calling for technological assessment — the syste- 
matic coqsl deration of>the range of cogsequences likely to 
flow from a technology before iys-ftffui place. 

The fundamental argument for this position is the way 
in which technical decisions and their consequences are 
linked ^to the broad goals of society. Th$ systematic 
♦ consideration of consequences of alternative decisions can- 
not be separated from consideration of the societal goals 
toward which those consequences lead. Evaluation of 
consequences is inextricably linked to the ultimate political ^ 
issues of preferred image of the future and means to 
actualize that future. Thus public participation is essential 
to technology assessment. 
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The growth -of technology assessment is'the growth of 
conscious efforts on the part of legislators to deal with the 
future mfcre systematically in their policymaking. 

The functions th^t ; legislative foresight activities 
perform include: (l) identifying ^emerging issues; (2) 
forecasting the impacts (primary and secondary) of legisia- 
ion under consideration; (3) setting "priorities and identify- 
ing the cross impacts of legislation from different commit- 
tees; and (*0 aiding -in oversight of the implementation of 
legislative mandates # 7/ /.^ " * 

Citizen participatioh in foresight activities is essential 
if thejse activities are to.be *effective, particularly «where 
legislatures move to'anticipate an emerging 'issue which 
involves a high i nit i almost. For example, insufficient 
citizen awaren^s of *h'e emerging energy problem made 
jjnpo&ible .the raising of energy prices in the late 1960 T s. ' 

Jhe implications of foresight activities for citia£?» 

education ^are threefold. First, an % understanding' of npw 
, legislatures operate from the foresight perspective i£ TTTpr? 
' important than a knowledge r«f the name of the fcpeafcetfof 

the House, or which party hol<js the majority. V 

The. second implication grows ^out ofr the fir^t and 
resembles tfie implication of technology assessments— that* 
is, description, and analysis are "easier where they are related 
to evaluation in t£rms of the person <Bfgoals or standards of 
the individual* Thus, citizens need to be able to place 
individual decisions and the foresight activity around {hem 
in thelfcrger context 0 f their preferred Jutare. 

t The third implication for citizen education is the rtl?d 
for citizens to make foresight one of the things' they demand 
♦from their elected officials, - I * J 
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Beyond the goals and futures exercises, technology 
assessment, a^d legislative foresight,, there are other exam- 
ples of Government-initiated developments which provide 
opportunities for citizen education through participation in 
policymaking. The increasing number of mandates fpr public 
participation in Federal pro|ra/ns is one ot these.8/ 

CITIZENXEARNJNG THROUG^ CITIZEN MOVEMENTS 

• *^ * 

While governments have concerned themselves with 
improving the planning mechanisms from the top, citizens 1 
groups have mobilized from* the botTom. 

In the Verba and Nie survey, the 20 percent who were 
communalists did not vote as frequently as many others. 
Yet the communalists were higher in their civic orientation, 
in their concern for politics, in their levels of information, 
and in their feelings o£ efficacy — than any group except the 
complete.activists. * *^ + , 

What the analysis by Nie and Verba missed was the* 
emergence sinqe ttfe'%arly 1960's of a variety of citizenJr 
movements* These movWnents have provided the major 
impetus for identifying the problems associated with the 
modernization/industrialization trends cited in Harman's 

paper; they include citizens* movements working for; 

* * ' * 

* -enfranchisement of the poor 
-the elimination of racism 

* -self-determination of youth and the elderly 
-consumer protection 

-worn en*s rights t * 

-environmental protection 

-local self-reliance , J * 

-neighborhood revitalization' ' . - $ 
+ -economic democracy* ( m 
>/ -aj$propriate*teGhnology ^ 
. ' -energy conservation 

-holistic Jiealth '* 
-global fustife ♦ . *' - * 



As Harman noted, these movements form networks 
"composed of autonomous, segments which are organization- 
ally self-sufficient, any of which could survive the elimina- 
tioiVot all the others..",this is precisely the sort of pattern 
cpnsf^tent with a vision of Ithe global village*, 'debureaucra- 
f *t tization', 'decentralization', and 'rehumanizationi.9/ 

Participants in these movements are alienated with 
one or more aspects of the dominant perception of reality 
and tak^it on themselves to act. As. Hazel Henderson has 
put it: 

"While the commercial^media have projected images of 
split-level suburban lifestyles conducive to satisfying \ 
j the needs of a mass-consumption society* citizens' 

* movements, whether for peace, consumer and environ- 

mental protection, or social equality, have focused on 
the unpublicized, the" unresearched, and often sup- 
pressed information that constitutes the other side of 
the coin of industrial and technological develop- 
ment.!^)/ ^ 

\y 

Participants in these movements are in effect setting 
the "systematic agenda"; in some cases they are pushjpg 
their issues onto the "institutional agendas" of their local, 
State, and national governments ^or active consideration by 
policymakers/' - 
* * m 

The$e new citizens* movements ars ,a major resource 
for citizen education for the transformation. Individually, 
they often are riot aware of the large picture of change 
going on around them - 'they feel, and respond to the * 
particular problem facing them. The image of th$ future 
yhich appears to underlie many of these efforts is summa- 
rized in the'Harman.paper. From this emerges a notion of 
citizen education which mirrors the Greek notion of Paid^a— 
where all institutiOns(were designed to. develop all of their 
members to their highest. powers* . 

■ . * 
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' Government can provide greater opportunity for citi- 
zen Education by -adjusting the policymaking process, but 
ptiz^ns* movements have often shown governments^ be 
impotent in certain areas (eaergy^ civil rights, etc.) urrfcU a 
critical mass of public awareness and activism is developed. 
As governments allow citizens to more consciously choose 
the future they prefer, they must take into account the self- 
refiant' forms of citizen activity which .many of the 
transforation groups represent. 

Many*of the older ^voluntary organization^ began as' 
responses to. problems that were not. otherwise b/yng met. 
After becoming institutionalized -and bureaucratizec^ they, 
in fact, became part of the problem. This has led t<P5? 
situation in' which many of the older established voluntary 
organizations complain of a loss in volunteers, 12/ despite 
other evidence thai the voluntary sector is healthier than 
ever. y - 

* While a number of forces are^at work, including the 
* entry pf growing number5"of women into the job market, 
volunteers are "vesting with their feet" tor activities which 
they consider to be socially important and for organisations 
they consider to be .vital and enthusiastic. Older groups 
should jjse new citizens' movements as a benchmark of 
changes taking place in society and develop "renewal t 
processes." The newly emerging grctups need to ensure that 
thiey # continue>to be con^stent with the emerging image*of 
the future that? iVinrierent' in the transformation. 

4* * 

1 r 

* 'Some of the new citizens' groups, particularly public 
interest groups, have already becomeMocl^ed into outdated 
adversarial processes and developed" a shrillness of style and* 
a^elief in their righteousness over the "enemy." Thus while 
they act as a countervailing 1 power, they have not yet 
developed the tfigher standards of advocacy that will be 
necessary to* avoid the failures of . current policymaking 
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' CITIZEN EDUCATION IN SCHOOL 

* 

Discussion of the most appropriate approaches to 
citizen education in the schools is ongoing and lively* 1 3/ The 
^major approaches fall roughly into three categorie^H/ 

1. Those that are content focused : they include aca- 
demic disciplines, particularly 'social studies and 
history, law-related education, and social problems 
course sj 

2. Those that teach citizenship skills^h rough personal 
or classroom techniques: these techniques include 

■ ^ critical thinking, political decisionmaking, values 
clarification, moral development^ and thinking about 
"preferred worlds" or ^alternative futures"; 

3. Those that teach citizenship 'skills through participa- 
tion irt actual decisionmaking or other related 
activities, such as institutionar/reform^cbmmunity 
volunteer service, Internships, participation in citi- 

r zens' movements on communal (including global) 

issues^ etc. 

Harman's analysis, and new directions in policymak- 
ing suggest several possibilities fbr each of these school- 
based approaches. Content-focused programs should devote 
attention to the basic underlying forces of trends toward 
modernization and their counter trends. Citizens! move- 
ments and related forms of communal participation should 
be exaniined'in light Of their contributions toward^develop* 
ing an imatge of the future. Information about policymaking 
1 4 iV government should help elucidate emerging issuesjand 
alternative futures through attention to technology assess- 
ment arfd legislative foresigfvttnechanisms. 

As students ctevelop <3fecisionmaking skills, they should 
be made aware of the consequence of their decisions far 
their preferred images of the. future. Moreover, participa r 
*tion programs should provide students with opportunities 
. for involvement in activities which aim at overcoming trie 
problems in t^e politymaking proces^ — activities such as 
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goals and futures exercises/ technology assessment) and 
legislatiye foresight* Stujiles on the goals and futures 
exercises show the needTfor research and other support 
, .which students may be able to provide. 

Where students work with citizens' groups or take part 
in communal activity, the relation to the futures of the 
community should be considered* The role of citizens' 
groups in putting new issues on the community's agenda, and 
their readiness to explore and be responsible^ for the 
consequences of their actions are all important topics 
students should explore* 

CONCLUSION - 9 

1 have examined 'the opportunities for citizen educa- 
tion through participation in policymaking processes, citizen 
movements, and the schools. The^ana^sis was premised o^ 
the notion that a key aspect, of learning is a sense' of 
efficacy — the feeling that one can shape pne*s environment. 
It assumes that a transfarmation is taking place as society 
seeks to overcome the problems it created for itself in the 
process ,of modernization and industrialization. BOt whether 
or noVtfie transformation is taking place, real gains , in 
citizen education will come only as opportunities emerge for 
citizens to consciously .shape society toward their preferred 
future. Citizen education will be effective only when 
citizens know what future they prefer, and accept responsi- 
bility for bringing it about* 
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APPENDIX B 



Lee F. Anderson 4 

Dr. Harman's paper is among the best essays on citizen 
education that I have read. Its special merit is that Harman 
begins to focus on a set of analytical issues that should be, 
but seldom are, at the center of our thinking about citizen 
education. 

As my comments will indicate, I do not feeT that 
Harman always sharply defines these issues nor does he 
provide a comprehensive analysis <?f them. But these are 
inevitable defects in any innovative aad pioneering argu- 
ment. My point is that Harman indicates the directions in 
which serious inquiry into the problem of citizen education 
shpuld be heading. I will thus briefly discuss some important 
issues I see raised by Harman^ essay. These deserve serious 
and continuing attention by those individuals and organiza- 
tions with an interest in citizen education. 

The first of these issues is captured by Harcnan's 
question "What really is the problem of citizen education?" 
Harman's discussion of this issue is very much on target. 
Given^he centrality of this matter, this issue warrants 
substantially more analysis than Harman is able to provide 
within a 5hQrt and, multipurpose .paper. Here is a shoi® 
inventory of issues that appear to be at the heart of any 
effort to fashion^* comprehensive definition of the problem 
education. , * 

1* What is the character* of the problems and 
^difficulties individual citizens encounter in relating to the 
"culture of modernized societies"? E.g*, problems and 
difficulties in relating toi particular institutions and generic 
ftypes.of organizational forms; technologies techrioiogi- 
caJ systems; linguistic forms such as the specialized lan- 
guages of law, medicine, technology; dominant systems of 
perceptions arid belief. , * 
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2 Who experiences J^ese problems e^nd difficulties 
most intensely? When" in the life cycle are they particularly 
salient? In what;Soci6l roles (e*g*,' worker, consumer, client, 
constituent, etc.) are different problems and difficulties 
particularly acute? 

* * 

3. 'In what ways and to what extent does the origin or 
source of the problems and difficulties of citizenship lie 
outside the educational system? In what ways and to what 
extent are they traceable to generic characteristics of 
modernized societies in contrast to pr?-modern? ^To modern 
capitalist in contrast to modern socialist societies? .To 
elements of culture arid social structure unique to American 
.society? . , V . 

A careful and thorough analysis of these types of 
questions woiildj I think, lead to a much more comprehensive 
definition of the problem of citizen education than currently 
extits. In the end, Hapntan's general conclusion might well 
emerge: "The characteristics of advanced industrial society 
make extraordinarily difficult the carrying out of the tasks 
of citizen education/* But in the process of reaching this 
conclusion a np\ich more detailed c^riceptual and empirical 
map of the problem of citizen education would have been 
constructed than is currently available. Such a map would 
have several values including the clarification of some 
important logical choices which, in turn, have significant 
policy implications* Let me cite a few examples* 

In Harman T s current discussioTM^Lthe tasks of citizen 
education, thextwo cksses of objjewesg "preparing fo 
effective citizenship" and "the enfranchisement of citizens/' 
are treated as if they occupy identical positions in logical 
space; i.e., they are two sub-sets of a single set. This is, of 
cpurse, not the case,' as a careful reading of Harman's 
subsequent analysis reveals* The set*of tasks relating to 
citizen enfranchisement emerges only "because .the first set 
of tasks is in fact impossible to achiev^ withirV the existing 
societal content, j 
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By conceptually disentangling the two sets one is 
forced to confront directly several assumptions implicit in 
HarmaiVs analysis* One is the assumption that the firsfset 
of goals of citizen education is,~Sn fact, "of continuing 
historical worth. Like Rarman, I personally feel that they 
are; but the counter argument needs careful consideration, 
namely, modernization has rendered our traditional concep- 
tions of citizenship obsolete. In this case,, the problem of 
citizeft education is a problem of evolving new and different 
conceptions of the task of citizen education. 

Another kind of . assumption implicit in Harman's 
analysis is that education must someho.w be relevant 'to the . 
probienrfs 2hd difficulties of citizenship in modernized 
societies. This may in fact not be the case at alL it ma£ be 
that the powerlessness, the alienation^ the impersonality, 
the absence of skills, and the cognitive deprivations as w^Il 
as other maladies which citizens, appear to suffer in modern 
societies have their origin outside of ^e educational system 
and hence are not susceptible to alleviation through new and 
better citizen education "of any form 'or variety. 

In this case the problem of citizen education Ifes in the 
fact that citizens confront problems and difficulties for 
which educator^ have no solution. In short, foere may be 
severe limits to education* even when education is conceived * 
to be much" broader than schooling. Indeed, such a view 
would seem to be implicit in the conclusion of Harman's own, 
analysis* This would n^t be good news for the civic: 
education enterprise at a time when it is struggling to keep , 
its head above the water, bui a carefully formulated "limits 
of education 11 argument is needed. 

■ A second type of issue raised by Harman's essay that * 
deserves substantially more discussion concerns the interre- t 
lationship of societal context, citizenship, and education for 
citizenship. It is undoubtedly th^ case that p. substantial 
change in societal context alters the nature of citizenship. 
But what about education for citizenship? Is citizen * 
education for an extrapolative future fundamentally differe- 
nt from citizen education for a transformed future? 
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I feel there is some ambiguity in Harman's discussion 
of this matter. At times Harman seems to argue that 
movement into a postmodern future will simply revitalize 
existing types of educational programs, and at other times 
Harman seems to argue that the emergence of a post- 
modern world calls for a new and different type of citizen 
education. This may be an unfair or inaccurate criticism of 
Harman's argument; but even so, there is nevertheless a 
need for a more systematic treatment of the implications of 
alternative futures for the design and development of 
programs in citizen education. Do, in fact, alternative 
futures imply basically different citizen education f pro- 
grams? If so, what precisely are these differences? 

This reference to alternative futures points to a third 
type of issue raised by the Harmarf paper. It seems to me 
that the single most probable alternative future is one that 
Harman does not explicitly discuss. This is a future 
characterized, by a rich. and chaotic mixture of modern and 
post-modern elements* '<Our century," as the Mexican poet 
Octavio Paz observes, "is a huge cauldron in which all 
historical eras are boiling and mingling. 11 This is likely to be 
true of much, if not all, of the 21st century as jyell. If this 
is the case, then citizen education is occurring and will 
continue to occur within a societal context characterized by 
increasing complexity, chaos, tension, and uncertainty^ 
Thus, the most probable future context ^ixitizen ^edtrcatlon 
is one that does not iit neatiy lnto either a model of an 
extrapolative future or a transformed future. 



Ronald D. Brunner 



In his difficult but insightful paper on "Citizen 
, Education and t the Future/ Professor Harman provides a 
futures perspective on citizen education policy* The Study, 
in his words, \ . .does not predict specifically which 
recommendations are likely ifc, succeed and which are ill- 
Conceived. Rather, it says that society may be in process^f 
making a momentous choice — one of the most fateful in 
human history." The choice is between an extrapolative 
future* of continued modernization and a transformed future 
that is in part a reaction to the basic trend- 

Let me grants that the extrapolative future and the 
transformed future are useful constructs for clarifying 
where we might be going with respect to where we have 
already, been* The issue is what ^ole these two futures 
should glay in citizen education policy, and whether^tfiey are 
. meaningful alternatives for choice. 

fc Through most of the study, the extrapolative and 
transformed futures are construe^ as societal determinants 
of the feasibility and effectiveness of citizen education 
policies. Thus, ". - . citizen education is but a small part of 
a larger (societal) pattern. It will tend to go as the overall 
pattern goes in the long-cyn." Professor Harman defines the 
^ "stances" for citizen education as r going (along) with" ot 
''opposing" whichever future is eventually realized- Neither 
future is clearly deemed more probable* than the other, and 
neither stance is Qhosen as preferable to the otl^er. Perhaps 
choice would make little .difference under these determi- 
nistic assumptions. 

Toward the conclusion of the study, the vision of a 
post -modernizing future is tentatively and indirectly se- 
lected as the goal of individual action and citizen education 
policy. Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose time 
CQUie. -Replacing "autonomous modernization" is the " a 
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of a post-rncKierttf^ing/future, /'the idea who^e time may 
have come/' Un^er/these circumstances, individuals will 
determine the future* " Long-term modernization is said to 
have ^rK^easingly/ negative consequences, and the post- 
modernizir>g f atiire is implicitly identified with a better 
sdciety.^AfcH^/man puJsUt: "The essence of our conclusions 
her^ TS-^M^not only is this goal of participating in the 
creation oy \ better society meaningful in a new' and 
exhila«i#irag sense, but furthermore, the situation in cifizen 
educati<Mi may be ^propitious for atti idea whose tijrt^has 



In 'my view, Neither of the two futures should be taken 
a^ a societal deter minant* t of citizen education policy nor 
tfnould^the post-modernizing vision be taken as the goal of 
citizen education policy* These futures** and- this' ^ion 
shouK piay thg much more modest role of data on the 
t ideological tendencies- of the current era, to be included 
al<3hg with ottter data in-curriculums and the .media ofc mass 
♦ communication* ■ - 

r , The traditional /goal bf citizen educatiog in a demo — 
cratlc society is to enl&nce the ability and the opportunity 
of even? citizen jhink independently and effectively, and * 
to act ,t)ri the result in tfte face o£, inevitable uncertainty 
This goal is consistent with the hominocentric principle that 
human beings .are ^ends, *not means subservient ^he 
interests of, the state' or social 'forces. * Thi§-$oal is also 
corisi^ fen \ -with th£ democratic principle thai an able ; and 
enlightened citizenry terids noVortly to preserve human , 
rights, but also minimize^fhe human' costs of *scf£ial_ 
change through the^evoiution*of ideas of potential value to 
society and the implementation of, those that are' construc- 
tive; "\ r , * " *" \ , % j \ i 

»-"'"* » t - 

* Denying the significance of individual" choice in the ^ - 
i$c$ of social forces shaping the f ujuce tends tc^uhdermine 
the traditiohal gqal m &f citizen eckjfcation :ahd *to-.deny the '\ 
experience on wh^fft it is grounded Replacing the tradition- 
al goaU wkh 4 a* grafw^\i$ion >oi ^past ^or future, tends to 
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dfidermine enduring procedures for evolving answers and to 
foster faith in the answer'* Grand Visions tend tobecome^ 
obsolete as effective guidife to thought^ and action as events* 
unfold,, but nevertheless tend to survive as dogma. 

Grand tfisi6ns serve political and emotional functions. 
Elites discover that a high' level of abstraction adapted to 
the emotional needs pf a population diverts attention frorp 
diverse interests and increases or sustains solidarity. Ordi- 
nary citizens discd^eecat an unconscious or pre-conscious 
level that -a grand/visiop can relieve ttie symptoms of 
personal insecurity jn a complex wqrli 1 In these respects, 
the modernizing vision and the post-modernizirfg vision are 
similar* When suoh .functions 'are understood, the content 
and distribution of grancTvisions can be turned into,d&ta and, 
with appropriate intellectual tools, u^pd to shed considerable 
light on social problems and constructive ways/bf dealing 
with their cause. , 

Th'e primary task of citizen education is not to* foster' 
ideological debate and Analysis among £lites!who thrive on 
'grand visions. * ' 

The task is to implement *the traditional goal by 
en£ouraging^e dissemination of "the data and the intellect 
ual tools and procedures that the individual citizen carr use 
to formulate Firs or her own answers to specific problems. 
Suqji tools and procedures exist and tend to fre rediscovered 
in approximately e^tfivaient forms. They sharfe q^rtain 
formal propensities as well as respectofor the^iirtellectual 
autondniy and potential ofcthe indfttftyah'. , / 



Kenrteth Preyitt / > 

Very few f^jtureologists are political scientists. Per- 
haps this account for the sparse treatment, of politics in 
their scenarios, Especially those ; scenarios which depict a 
radically transfcrmeiluture. £t* isL^lao^trxie^t^sceiwr-ios — ^ 
which ^ew the future as an extrapolation of the present, 

The political sociologist Daniei Bell, for* example* 
provides -little insight intO'the types of political order to * 
expect in tor posHndus trial society, tjiough he does provide ± 
the' concept (^circulation of elites, which will accomp^Dj^\ 
tne skill ^e vol utjon agoing on" in advanced industrial socie- 
ties^/ Whatever* one thinks of Bell's sociology of occupa 
tional change, Ms political science \ h little more than the 
assertion thaKpolitics will stilijnatter in the post-industrial 
society. \ ^ 

TfJtefl?^ to be sure, discussion of the political issues 
of the future. But this animated discussion is not matched 
with the hard thinking tha£ jyo.yld jell .us whaLJtind of- - 
"political order to expect. WJiat decision-rules will gujde the 
policy process of the future? What new institutions of ^ 
government will be fashioned? 

* - *■ * 

Harman's essay further illustrates the undeveloped . 
political science of future scenarios.' He 'writes in conduct 
ipg the essay*. ' ■ "' ' „ * s 

J " tf Citizeij education implies^the (joal of participating* 
„ * effectively in the cjKSation of a better society. Not \ 
better in "terms of satisfying special desires of one 
inte/'fest groufiior another— but better in the sense of 
Vmore fully actualizing the* values inherent in. the 
(Vetera political tradition out of which the Nation was 
crea^£0. 
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The? context makes clear that the Nation is the United 
^Sjktes.^Harman has clearly misread the Western political 
tradition. Madison and his fellow fourtders were tutored by 
Locke and Hobbes, not by Rousseau. The Federalist Papers 
explicitly use the Lockian tradition to tfonst^ct a political, 
ord er dedicated to the sat isfa ctio n of special * inter ests/ 
"Ambition must be made to 1 counteract ambitionJ f - wrote 
Madison- The causes of factioo are sown intcf the nature of 
men, especially thetr flnequal faculties for a9quifing proper- 
ty- Citizens enter the social contract in otfJer-to protect 
property and the right to accumulate/ To be Sure, the 
Constitution insists upon equality. But it is a special form 
of equality. Because ^each individual best understands his or 
£er own self-interest, 1 equal political power f^he vote) is 
necessary to protect and promote that self -interest It is 
not accidental .that the vote -^the tlasic act/Of political 
citizenship —'if secret- and individualistic ratter than opeTi 
and communal/ To each individual is granted the equal right 
to pursue a self -interested vision.2/ , . s 

. . .. . c 

Madison and colleagues accepted the inevitability of 
social conflict. Democracy, for thejm, wa s, a method of 
conflict management in whicfi parlous ,intfefesT?~fr T ould be 
heard and represented. Olft 6 Western political tradition &s 
translated' Jthrough the ConstitutH^^ssurries and legitimate^ 
the self-interested acquisition of fnaterial benefits. Com- 
peting clq^ms, for a fair share of the "Ameritfan^vay of lif£" 
-frem< Jaeksonians to todays minority - have been fought, 
on the t tuf f of the Constitution. Constitutional interpreter! 
# tions and ^interpretations have* been the means for 
'allocating benefits fro^m, one special Interest to another, * ^ 

I do not veriTind us of tfre message of the Federalist 
Papers simply t\ take i cheap' shot atjr particular sentence 
in H&rman's paper,' a sentence which^easily Qould be edited 
t6 escape criticism. My purpose is broader,^ The conception 



of citizenship in^fche Federalist* Papers is tnforfried by a 
theory of government, . , One may arccept or reject this 

. theory, with its pessimism about the Seff^pterested natuie 
oftmankind and its c>0timism about the ability ^institutions 
to manage tJ\e resulting 'conflict in a just manner* But there 
is apolitical co nJLgfft ^Qr Uifi^0ceptiQD^teUizenshii> and^ 

^erefore a basis for talki% about alternative modes of 
citizenship education. I searcher the T theory of,government 
wlrch would inform either the extrapolated or the -trans- 
formed futures described by Harman, and I find only code 
words such a/^decentralization" and "participatory democ- 
racy/' who$e shortcomings I note here. 

If futureology- has proceeded without a theory of 
government, it has also failed to develop a convincing theory 
of social change which is alert, to golkical d^amics. 
Herman, for instance, mov^s all the way Cipm an approving 
Citation of Braudel^ conception ^pi deep structures of 
HBftoucal transformation to the proposition that individual 
efficacy is the engine c?f social change.^It takes a nimble 
mind to stretch fr&m Braudel to the unequivocal assertion 
that "it is individuals who will decide'' what the future holds. 

Suppose Harman *is< correct. Suppose that the social 
transformation of which he writes will be brought. about ay 
acts" of thje individual will. .What kind of acts are called for? . 
In the language of the essay, what kind -of a citizenship is, 
d£-m£nde0? In the answer to this question, is th$ clue to the * 
poliUpat theory -ofsocial, change adopted by futureologists. 
Thelfiswev does not bode well for citizepship. , _ f 
' ' ' ■ 

Ifseetas that ^he mQst efficacious thing *tiie citizen 
can do is withdraw consent^ from the institutions of society, 
to o^legitimale those institutions. Set aside what this 
means for society and inquire : only into what it implies for 
citizenship. Albeifr Hirschrc\aa T s language is useful^. Har- 
man askings the cfti^eri to "exit" from society without 



actjtally : leaying u. This is e an ^m^iguous role at b^st, a 
profound alienation at worst* If a citizen Iitet%lly exits,' 
joining a. self-sufficient commune i>r emigrating, he or she 
has taken a stand. But citizens who withdraw yet stay 
around can only t be in a very ambiguous rela^Eonship with 
t institutions that continue to feed, to transport, to entertain,/ 
to house, and to educate them* The "withdrawing but 
remaining" citizens adopt a posture of distrust an^ dislike 
toward institutions on whi<:h they remain dependents Per- 
haps this is the appropriate stance of the citizen who wouljd 
brjng abput needed social changes* If so, it cannot .be a 
heaJthy chapter in the history of 'citizenship* 

jf Withdrawal of consent not ^ftfflT^trip^ citizens of 
n^Bningfui ex1 ^ 4 * strips* them of voicel /Voice is : speaking 
out, challenging, voting; assembling, Mrtitioning, fighting 
back. Voice is tfte material of citizenAip in the West^jf 
political tradition*" I do not see that /the citizen can 
seriously withdraw consent and yet employ voice* The act. 
of voting is to grant legitimacy to the electoral process. 
Joining the-consumer movement-is to-accept^that interest 
group conflicts will ; bg worked out in the legislative ar^na. 
To file a' class action suit is of course to recognize the 
authon^of the court. Eyfeh the Anti-nuclear petition takes 
on meaning only if it is delivered to scfmeone in authority* 

I am not siire whether to^take "witjidrawai 6f consent^" 
seriously.- If I po, then t oan^only observe that traditional 
cbncepts *of citizenship, including exit, voice, and loyalty, 
vylKuffer severely* An^ 1 do not see that those advocating 
withdrawal have * tfdrked through the full implication. 
Certainly based upon v w hit is known about'political sociarli-' 
zatfon, it will take generations* to 1 bring about -full-fledged v 
withdrawal of consent and , then 'additional generations to,* 
repair the damage by creating new tr4ditiorts anti fo^rms of 
citizenship* . v ' 

" t ' • ' * 

But perhaps withdrawal of consent should .not be taken, 

■4o seriously. Then I. fail to see what does constitute a. 

political theo/y of social change for the futureologists. 
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.ft is time to put the difficulty of Herman's essdy into 
focus. To* talk meaningfully about citizenship ^education 
requires a conception of citizenship. But citizenship is nbt a 
free-floating concept. -It is an element in one's conception 
of governance and the state* And, of course, an accurate 
and adequate the<*h,' of government must in turn be based on 
an understanding of the social and economic order of the 
society belog governed* Ffatureologists frequently deal 
imaginatively with alternative visiorts of the economic and 
social order. Cerfainfy Harman's treatment is creative and 
instructive* 

* But then he tries to get all the way back to citizenship 
eduction without giving much attention to the kind Qf 
political order which will accompany future economic and 
m social orders* « it' won't work. Citizenship, let alone 
citizenship. education, cannot be Jifted out of the political 
. context. *The authors of the Fe^erfelist Papers recognized 
this ( as have political theorists before and since* 1 make a 
smill plea foi**more political theory in writings which 
d^w&e-fttture soeieties,^ Then we^can turnto the complex 
questions of c>tizenship*e<Jucatfon. 

conclusion, I <urn brieflttto what Harman do$s, and 
does not say ^bout citizgnshi^in his alternative futurj^* 
?ak'e first thie transformed future. Much of what Harman 
describes as citizenship, though attractive to contemplate,' 
is *>bvj<5rt*sljf and excessively romanticized* What strike 
ffacmart as difficult is the transformation" of the society, not 
'the forty of citizenship which should and would occur* 

'Ohifbftunately, 'citizenship in decentralized, small, 
face^to'fa^e" political um|s has not -fared well* Though . 
limited, the research points in ona direction 5/ Unless ther&? 
'*% enforced consensus by tightly restricting meijj>ership, the 
communal' democracies have ,a difficult time containing 
political conflicts without resorting to, those same institu- 
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tional arrangements — division of political labor, represen- 
tation, decision-rules^ — which characterize the larger 
society. 

Moreover, smallness An be suffocating. It is not e^y 
to avoid the tyranny of the majority, which of course is one 
reason why Madison, in Federalist No. 10/ defended a large 
republic * n the first place/ Although it is far too early to 
slip into pessimism atfout the effects on citizenship of small 
decision units and radicat participatory democracies, cer- 
tainly the evidence does not warrant such romantic images 
as Harman puts, before us. Much harc^work -- empirical and 
experimental, as well as theoretical — will be n^essary 
before a citizenship education program can be fashioned 
whjch would equip people for meaningful participation ia a 
decentralized political order* 

' Matters, axe not simpler if we turn from the trans- 
formed to the L extrapolated future* And because Harman 
cannot promise us the social transformation, we have ^ome 
obhgatrorrtu consider~cifizenshtp-against the possibility that 
the future is simply going to be more of the present. 
Harman himself does not help us meet this obligation* For 
him the picture of citizenship in the extrapolated future ISf* 
bleak, unless of'coursfe the citizen is in revolt against the 
institutions of society* Citizenship will be salvaged if <at all 
by politics of de-legitimation- Which is to say that 
^Citizenship can be meaningful only if it ushers in the social 
transformation. ^ m \ x 

But those responsible for citizenship education j^an-, 
ning wiirhave to escape this closed circle* Some effort 
shputd b&marfe tP construct a meaningful citizen roleeven 
jn the extrafftlated future* 0 , * 
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How might citizens accommodate themselves to the 
increasing specialization of politics?* What criteria, huma- 
nistic as Veil 'as rationalistic, might be used to select among 
competing policies in the provider sta£e? Can the govern- 
ment be used to bring to account non-state actors, such as 
the scientific an4 technological co mfmjm ues, ^tthontntself 
becoming unaccountable? " **" " 

Though not the questions Harman chose to wrestle 
wittt, these will be questions' at the heart of citizen 
education debates, should tlTe future not Succumb to the 
couptertrends so eloquently ajjd persuasively outlined in hi> 
p£per* 



JOTES 

f 

.1. Daniel Beil, "The Coming of the >o$Mpdustr*al Soci- 
ety," New York: Basic Books, 1973. 

2« This idea is developed by Jane Viansbndge in her 
v unpublished manuscript. "Radical Democracy/' 

3. Albert. hi^hman," "Exit, Voice, 4 atid Loyalty," Cam- 
bndge^Hfervard University Press, 1970. 

**t t , J-leiM Eulau has begun this task, not for citizenship 
cohcepts but for the'recruitment and exerc*se M leadership.. 
Sethis "Technology and Civility," espeaafly "Skill Ffevolu- 
tipa and Consultative Commonwealth," .Stanford Hoover 
Institution Pr^ss, 1977. ^ W " 

5\ See, for example, Mansbridge, "Radical Democracy";. 
and ; especially/ Grant McConnell, "Private' Power and 
American Democracy," New Yorlo Knopf f 1966. 



. < ftetty Rea/don 

Dr, Harman's paper represents a comprehensive and 
basically humanistic approach to citizen education from a 
* futuristic perspective. Although his analysis is valid, it is 
that ffliROFtty of 4he human family, ind ee d , the most 
M powerful minority, 4 but one which has been legitimately 
criticized for failure to consider more fully the* needs, 
values, and views ( of the vast majority of the earth's 
population* While he appears to support the jtrends toward 
liberation. 'and participation, the primary concerns and issues 
are not those which would be identified- by those most in 
need of liberation — the colonized, the poor, ethnic 
minorities, and fromen; r a Jfllr, they reflect the perceptions 
of the gjobfel elites. Granted, he is part of afhumanistic, 
dissenting eiite; however, he speaks, from the vantage point 
pf the technologiqally advanced, Euro-urban, male-oriented 
society, * 

And 4 he' excludes several significant viewpoints. Dr. 
Harman's Xeferences list but two women, no contemporary 
r ThirdJff6rld M scholars (1 don't consider ^anon "contempo- 
rary"), and no liberation movement activists. Certainly 
feminist .futurists strah as Elise Boulcftng and Hazel Hender- 
son have had much t\say about future choice making and- 
public -policy, TJneir :ideas could be extremely "useful in 
interpreting trends 1 and proposing interventions iot effective 
; dtizensffip^uc^on ; . 4 S \ 

Third World thinkers could contribute another vital 
. aspect m future thinking* The futures projected by Rajni 
KotharLttf the University of Delhi and Ali Mazrui, the noted 
African scholar,^, the publication series* of the World Order 
MiWeis project, ^ call for transformations which demand 
significant, probably painful changes on the part of the 
American citizenry. The works of economist Sami A/nin and 
the futurists ^tarlos tfallraann, Ellnora Mesial* and Johan 
$altung,aii of whom work primarily from a global analysis 
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with a concern for the equity and*justiceidemanded by the 
Third World, could broaden our view and lead us closer to 
the perspectives of global citizenshipas well as the humane 
concerns Harman seems to favor* Although not futurist, the 
works 1 of Freire and Nyerere coultf give insights into the 
— specific natuJ e ul ilie educational TdSfts;' r~ 

Even those Third , World people within the , United 
States, I believe, would 'find the .paper lacking in sensitivity 
to their concerns* Do not the actions and reflections of 
activists such as Fannie* Lou Hamer, Martin Luther King, 
Cesar Chavez #an ^ Russell Meahs te ll us^ sometHing about^ 
the^imperative^ and tactics of the politics of transition as' 
well as the transformed socfety? We must begin to work for 
ijiore clarity on the two crucial questions about the future of^ 
the United States that have been so sharply articulated 
the Civil Rights movement: what* kind of a society do we 
wani and what means are we going to use to achieve it? 
Without some consensus on those issues (without dealing 
directly with the trends and coontertr^rras Harman describes 
so well), we cannot hope to plan effective citizenship ■ 
education- • 4 T 

I have a very strong hunch that the responses to those 
questions from an urban black, a single mother, and a 
Chicar^ farm worked * while agreeing with the norms 
Reflected \T) the paper, would put forth a different concrete 
vision, perhaps one still very concerned with "deficiency 
needs," and would, therefore, list different ^issues and 
problems to be overcome to achieve a more desirable future* 
tf My hunch is, too, that their visions might be somewhat 
compatible with those of the oppressed in the developing 
countries, • ^ 

How might we state the issues and- problems if the 
perspectives, of the "disfranchized" with whom Dr* 
Harman obviously is concerned were to be given their just 
weight in the analysis, ind what questions does that raise*for 
citizenship education? While 1 don*t reject those raised in 
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the.paper, I do urge that the list be augmented with a.clear 
statement of justice^^ndsurvival issues. In the former area 
the problems of racismP^xism, and colonialism must be 
included; in the Tatter, the possibilities o^eco-catastrophe, 
nuclear holocaust, and' mass Starvation. Ci^zenship educa- 
tion for a better future musy deal irr the present with hunger 
and poverty, repression arya discrimination, militarism and 
violence. Thes6 trends in our society are equally as 
signiiicant as t^chnolo^y, centralization, and alienation, 

v The central questions for citizenship education for the 
UniteiStates are: (l) How will we in the near future apply 
equally to all American^ the values articulated in the 
Declaration of Independence; and (2) how will this country 
adjust to a future in which our global hegemony gives way to 
a just participatory role in a world system based on equity? 



1. The perspectives *and concerns of both of tha^e 

woren are. briefly stated in.lfhe fall 1975 isstreL^— 
of the Earthrise Mews letter* 

2l The World Order Itodels Project Series is pub- 
lished by the Institute for World Order, . 
llHO Avenue of the Anvsricas, Mew, York. 

3. Especially "Pedagogy , of the Oppressed** by F^eire * 
and "Dducati^n for Liberation." 



. S Wlf*tVlWt>* V.'jf* 1* 1*7* lift ^ J* 4'Y* 
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